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A TIN MUG. 


By J. Lawson. 


‘* Mentem mortalia tangunt.”” 
VIRG. 


I 


T fell to my lot, some years back now, in a decade of roaring 
trade and feverish greed of gold, to be curate of the place 
where the scene of this story lies. 

Once a bathing village of repute, the neighbouring town, spread- 
ing apace under the fostering auspices of coal and iron, had eaten 
into it like some foul disease, till now it was a mere suburb and 
excrescence, 

The fields, erstwhile so green and lush, dappled with frisking 
lambs and lowing kine, or ripe with shocks of golden grain, were now 
but a blotchy scab of slag and cinders cast out from works around ; 
the clear brook, that had babbled by, an oozy pool of stagnant 
slush ; whole woods of leafless trees tossing their gaunt arms aloft, 
dead and blasted, as if by lightning. 

The village itself had been (what they chose to call) “died up. 
The foul fiend of innovation ran rampant ; the harridan of reform 
bestrode her busy besom. All old landmarks were swept away, as 
things of naught. The panniered ass, the immemorial gander of 
the green, a quaint old seat of stone—the wonder of the world, the 
joy of roving artists—nay, the very stocks in which our rude fore- 
fathers, bemused with drink, had sat their hour of penitence and 
shame—all, all were gone, brushed aside “ By Order of the Board.” 

Our northern parts were now well within the zone of outlying 
cabbage gardens and paled-in garths of hoed or spade-dug tilth, 
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with their tarred tool sheds, arbours of fragmentary glass, and 
figure-heads of lost ships. Likewise we gloried in brand-new rows of 
tiny gimcrack villas, each one with its path of encaustic tiles 
and inevitable bow-window. And ever, inside the window, the little 
round rickety table with crewel-work cover, and on the table the 
corpulent album with ormolu clasps, and on the album the painted 
jar, and in the jar the waxwork plant, either with leaves only when 
we call it Begonia, or with sprays of unbotanical bloom when it 
becomes an Azalea or Pelargonium, according to fancy and the 
caprice of the moment. 

At our southern end, indeed—that furthest from the new-born 
town, and which abutted on a windy common of close-cropt turf— 
things were better. On this common, complicated rights of owner- 
ship debarred the greedy builder from erecting his flaunting horrors 
of brick and stucco; and it still made a wholesome Sunday walk for 
the sons of toil. Beyond this common again, still south, lay the 
broad estuary of a river, hedging us in from peril in that quarter. 

Thus much for the situation. 

No doubt it is a trying thing to be plunged (without benefit) 
in the vortex of commerce. But it is not the grand or major 
plagues thereof which slay a man ; those he encounters as a matter 
of routine and duty, entering dens of vice, and dragging victims forth 
to purity and light. It is the petty, daily-recurring worries of the 
thing that are so wearing and tell upon the temper : the soot settling 
on opening rosebuds ; the clammy smoke brooding ever over beloved 
hills; the vapid, eager talk of things wherein no interest lies— 
shoddy, blubber, bones, and tar—the jargon and gibberish of trade— 
these be the things that gall your clerical man and make him wince. 

The late rector and his curate had fled from before these 
encroachments and insipidities as from before a pestilence. I 
cannot greatly blame them—I may not even say they did amiss; 
and yet I do think a soldier should stick to his post, even though 
it be a commercial one. 

However, they were gone ; and spiritual supervision was now in 
new hands, my rector having read himself in but a few weeks before 
my own arrival. 

Thus the people were still strangers to us when, one Saturday 
afternoon, fleeing from the sweltering heat of a close and stuffy 
lodging, I sought air in the pretty churchyard; and there, under 
grateful shade, pondered on my path, revolving schemes and 
methods of amelioration. 

The graves about looked grand—granite sarcophagi and fluted 
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Carrara pillars—with many a cross and wreath of hot-house flowers ; 
the graves of the we//-to.do dead ! 

Closing my Hervey, I read the inscriptions, clean-cut in red and 
gilt. 

Very pompous and high-flown many of them were ; and I fear 
the word “ Nezenia” lay on the tip of my tongue. 

But all harsh, uncharitable thoughts were quenched at sight of a 
humble, grassy mound—a child’s mound—on which stood a little 
common tin mug, with an offering of buttercups and purple orchis. 

Again and again did I sally forth to stroll in that God’s-acre, 
and still the mug of flowers was there, with leaves fresh picked and 
green. The pious guardians of the graves went to and fro, and I 
showed myself openly to many. But of this particular grave the 
guardian was ever absent. Perhaps she came by night. “All in 
due time, I shall find out ” (said I to myself), “and hear, no doubt, 
some short and touching story of the poor.” 

On a certain day, I was called to a. death-bed side, and 
hurried off. 

Walking briskly along the narrow uneven pathway of the muddy 
street, I turned aside to avoid a woman in front, heavily freighted 
with household goods. She was going my way ; and I had only just 
passed her when, hearing a crash, I looked back, and saw the poor 
creature stagger fainting against a low palisade-crowned wall, while 
on the pavement before her lay a broken pie-dish, and a poor little 
goldfish gasping for dear life in the wet splash of water from the dish. 

Of course, I ran to offer help. The woman, sitting bowed where 
she was, scarce spoke for grief, but sobbed “ Oh, sir ! save the fish ! 
my child—my child !” 

A public-house lay handy, and, seeing her so bent on her fish, 
I ran in and fetched a vessel of water, and taking the poor 
wriggling thing tenderly by the tail, dropped it head foremost into 
the jug. Its position was by no means a happy or easy one, the jug 
being too narrow to admit of its comporting itself, like a rational fish, 
on even keel. Nevertheless, the water was cooling to its parched 
and muddy scales, and it seemed to revive. I held it in silence 
under the good woman’s eyes ; and when she saw it was reviving, 
she revived too, and some life came back into her. 

Picking up the shattered pie-dish, and a tin mug that had spun 
into the gutter, and a stuffed canary with one beady eye, sadly 
ruffled and impaired by contact with the wriggling fish-tail, I saw the 
woman to her feet, and, noting the address she gave, promised an 
early call, and hurried away to my death-bed scene. 
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A week later, on my first day of leisure, I dived into the extra- 
parochial Jane Street, and in one of a row of fifty dingy dwellings, 
all jerrymandered on the same mean plan, unearthed the woman of 
my search. ‘“ Asphaltic slime” lay thick on the path below, hot in 
the noontide glare, and, commingled with stinks from within, and 
the odour of garbage in the channel without, made what licensed 
victuallers call a d/end—a blend that brought me very low, even to 
the verge of fainting. 

Arrived at the house I sought, an amazing smell of soap-suds 
flew at me from the open door, as, with frothy arms, the woman of 
my search came in answer to my rap. 

At a glance I saw uncommon tidiness reigned there ; and that, 
in so untidy a region, spoke volumes of good. There too, in the 
window, on a big family Bible, stood the pie-dish, deftly pieced with 
cement and rag, and in it the goldfish, looking consoled and as 
happy as it is in the nature of such a fish to look. Over the mantel- 
shelf hung a photograph of a certain tombstone in S—— churchyard : 
a tombstone so superb in its unconscious absurdity that it had 
become a sort of local lion. Vés-d-vis perched the abject canary, 
with its one good eye set for outward view. Death had evidently 
struck down this uncomely bird when moulting ; and there he stood 
with blains of bald skin, limp and frayed, still wired to his mossy 
peg, but with a grievous list, as of one that nods to his fall. He 
had never rallied from the shock and wet of that fatal day when he 
fell on the pavement. Mould had supervened on damp, settling on 
his vitals, inducing protrusion of tow; and he was now a mere 
wreck of his former spruce self, standing there in mute appeal against 
the hollow sham and imbecility of his eviscerated existence. 

There too was the little tin mug, standing burnished in a place 
of honour. 

The poor washerwoman, mopping her foam-flecked face and 
peony arms with the cleanest of aprons, and dusting a chair, bade 
me sit; and then, with floods of pious tears, rehearsed the simple 
story of her woes. It had best be given in the woman’s own words, 


II. 


“My father was a hermit. I have heard say as how the hermits 
of old were solitary men, without wives or children. How that may 
be, I know not; I only know my father was a hermit, and I am my 
father’s child. Of my mother I know nothing. 
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“ Our house was the body of a disused cab, incorporate with the 
black hull of a condemned barge. 

“We drifted about, with ebb and flow of tide, shifting from pool 
to pool, from creek to creek, as occasion served. At times we 
would lie moored for weeks and months together. Then my father, 
ever reading, would see in his book : 


Here is no home ; here is but wilderness, 
Forth, pilgrim, forth ! 


and he would fling old Chaucer aside, weigh anchor, and glide on. 

“Ten years back now, we fell with the ebb to that estuary 
beyond your village, and anchored in its tidal shallows; and my 
father, with his snowy hair and flowing beard, would come out at 
the door of our cab, and preach to those that stood on the bank. 

“ Father was ‘of a quick, ingenious, and piercing spirit ; acute to 
invent, subtile and sinewy to discourse, not beneath the reach of any 
point the human capacity can soar to ’—a good man, but stern ; and 
his doctrine seemed hard to them that heard it. 

“Bad young men, out for the Sabbath idleness, would congre- 
gate in knots, and crack unseemly jests. I often sought to dissuade 
my dear father from his perilous task ; but he had a mission (he 
said), and no words or tears of mine availed. 

“One Sunday, when drink was in and wit out, a gang of young 
roughs, standing on the lea, and mad at the words they heard, 
hurled sticks and stones; and each good shot they hailed with 
boisterous glee, and went from bad to worse: ‘Go to, old man, go 
to!’ they cried. ‘Thou art a 

Sabbath drawler of old saws 
Distill’d from some worm-canker’d homily.’ 


In vain I urged my father to shove out into the deep, or at the least 
seek refuge in our cab; and I stood before him, thinking if those 
bad youths would not reverence his grey hairs, they might show pity 
for the weakness of a young girl. But their hearts were very hard ; 
and one flung a drowned cat, which hit me with such cruel force 
that I fell backwards over our sharp cooking-stove, and lay stunned. 

“When I came to, a fierce fight was raging ashore, with yells 
and ribaldry and oaths. Presently the greater part of the gang 
slunk off; but one, his face streaming with blood, waded off to 
where we rode at anchor, and loudly upbraided my father as having 
caused that ungodly din and stir. 

“He was a young iron-worker (or puddier, as we call ’em here- 
about). He spoke with urgent warmth, but without indecent 
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acrimony ; and he looked so strong and brave that I could not for 
the life of me but regard him with favour, even in that bedraggled, 
knocked-about plight. 

“My father besought him to stay aboard a time, and refresh 
himself ; and I bathed (ah, me !) his poor puffed cheeks with vinegar, 
and anointed his eyes with salve. 

“IT did not know then—I knew afterwards—he it was who had 
been our knight and champion, and had saved us from the savagery 
of the mob. 

“ Many a Sunday after that would young Gavin Wawne stroll 
down to our boat-side ; and under his arm of strong protection we 
possessed our boat in peace. 

“ A day soon came when he spoke to me of love, and begged me 
to be his lawful wedded wife. 

‘“‘ He was the first proper man I had ever seen— the first that 
e’er I sighed for.’ I felt I owed him all—my heart was his already : 
but what of my father’s consent? ‘O, dear father,’ I cried, ‘make 
not too rash a trial of him. Beseech you, father. My affections are 
most humble. I have no ambition to see a goodlier man.’ To 
which my father: ‘ Let your own discretion be your tutor; with this 
special observance, that you o’erstep not the modesty of nature.’ 

“ Ere long we were married, standing before the registrar ; and 
my father made a little feast of celebration. In the bows of our 
floating ark was set a framework of planks, with snowy cloth, and 
there we did sit in the open, eating curlew and samphire, while 
Gavin’s mates—the Welsh choir of a dissenting chapel—reclined 
upon the sunny bank, piping nuptial hymn or stave of amorous 
ditty. And, in the fulness and merriment of their young hearts, 
they led down a garlanded cow, making syllabub of milk and wine ; 
and they constructed a raft, and (the wind being fair) set a sail of 
skewered bark, and launched us their offering in a bowl ; sending 
therewith a true-lover’s knot of peeled rush, with rosettes of lotus and 
heart’s-ease, and these written words Goodwill to Peggy and Gavin. 

“ Of course, my father could not get along well without me, in 
his great unwieldy junk ; and equally, of course, I could not, asa 
respectable married woman, go on living in the body of a cab. So 
we persuaded the old man to have his boat beached at your Snook 
Point, and there consort with other nomads and migrants (of whom 
was a colony in Péimsoll craft and clustering makeshift huts), salmon 
fishers, and such like. 

* We got him, too, to renounce his perilous preachings, and follow 
the humbler, safer calling of cockler. Poor father ! before his brain 
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gave way he had taken deacon’s orders; and we put it to him that, 
as the Apostles had been fishers, he their successor might well be 
content to be a cockler. The idea pleased his addled fancy, and 
took. 

“ After that I led the hard life of toil it falls to the lot of most 
workmen’s wives to lead. Gavin drank. I was never one to grudge 
the lads their dram or sup o’ drink : poor dears, they toil hard and 
long ; their days are spent in a dull round. The homes of most are 
mean and bare. A shiftless wife and squalling brats are not the 
things to coax a jaded worker past the flare and glitter of an open 
tavern. 

“ But Gavin drank more than was meet, and he knew it. 

“ He was ever sweet-tempered, was my goodman ; and he would 
smile and say, when in his cups, ‘ Wait, Peggy, my lass, till the child 
is born, and thou’lt see thy master a new man.’ 

“ T thought he spoke in jest. I was content with him as he was; 
but he meant what he said, and when our sweet Sally appeared he 
kept his word bravely. How my husband did dote on that, our only 
child ! Oft would he say, as with outstretched arms and lusty crows 
she climbed his tired knee, ‘The bonnie wee lass puts more heart 
into me than all their fiery drams.’ 

“ Gavin, in those early days of married life, had one other failing, 
which was a sorer grief to me than all his drink—he failed to believe 
in a God. His forbears had been chapel folk ; but my lad had 
early kicked against his daily dose of cant and rant, and low prints 
had landed him in unbelief. I never argued with him: let a wife 
keep her arguments to herself, and all will go well. But when I 
looked down on the babe at my breast, ‘ Our Sally,’ said I, ‘shall 
lead her father to God.’ 

‘* My words, sir, came true in due course. As Sally was that 
which had cured him of drink, so now was she to be that also which 
should cure him of unbelief. 

“ Years rolled by, and our daughter, now near six, grew daily in 
grace and beauty, and in the love of all that knew her. She was 
by this old and wise enough to be a help about the house, and carry 
her father’s midday meal to the great blast furnaces and rolling mills 
where his work lay. 

“ Many blessed the child as she went her daily round, and not 
a bad word could any utter where that little figure came. 

* One day, with gravity beyond her years, the child prayed me 
fora penny. Pence were scarce enough with us, even then when 
work was brisk; but who could grudge a pen’orth of sweets or a 
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humble doll? Off she ran, well pleased, to lay her penny out ; and 
soon returning, bore in triumph a tin mug—/aé tin mug. 

‘** Bless the child!’ I cried, ‘what for, such an ugly toy as 
that?’ ‘Oh, mother !’ she lisped, in her pretty way, ‘ ’tis for father. 
You know, dear mother, that with his pudding, baked in its basin 
and wrapped in a knotted napkin, you give me to carry a bottle of 
cold tea.’ 

“ What she said was true enough. In the grievous heat of those 
fiery furnaces, where men, stript to the waist, feed the consuming 
flames with tons of ore, the sweat pours off them in streams, and their 
thirst is unslaked. 

“* Well,’ (she went on) ‘father says it is so bad to drink out of 
a bottle’s neck. The tea comes gurgling out, and much gets spilt. 
But with this little mug to help, he can pour it out, and drink in 
decent ease.’ 

“It was winter time when the mug was bought, and snow lay 
deep on the ground. 

“* One day, they came running to tell me my old father was no 
more. The way of his end was so sad that it added sharpness to 
my grief for his loss. The weather had long been wild and coarse, 
with heavy seas, and floods coming down the river. His boat, I 
knew, was safely moored above high-water mark; and there were 
those, paid by me, to look in on the old man at times, and see how 
it sped with him. 

“ With the freshet from above, bankside bushes and wreckage of 
all sorts had been swept down and stranded at the Snook Point, 
‘where his boat lay; and I think he must have been out and 
about to see after sticks and driftwood to stack for fuel. Be the 
which as it may, on that sad morning early, in the dreary lift of 
-dawn, men out on a like errand had found my beloved father lying 
stark and stiff across a drowned pig.! 

“‘ From wounds in the pig, and a clasp-knife in my father’s hand, 
some judged he had died of want, and cast it in our teeth accord- 
‘ingly. But that cruel judgment of the herd was not borne out at 
the inquest or by the verdict. I think myself, being old and frail, 
‘the had stumbled, in the dim uncertain light of dawn, over that 
drowned, hard-frozen pig, and that the shock of the fall had killed 
‘him. He lies in your churchyard of S—— (as that of the parish in 
which he had died), and on the tomb is hewn in stone the likeness 
of a prone pig, with his legend below— Nemo me impune lacessit. 

“ As spring drew on, a strange longing seized our child to visit her 

’ This is a fact.—J. L. 
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grandfather’s grave, and the windy common of which she had heard 
tell as her mother’s old home. 

“With her father for guide, she went on that errand of infantile 
pity ; and ever after, as the Sunday cropped up, it saw them off to 
the fields. Ruddy and rosy, when the time of tea drew near, would 
the wanderers re-enter our neat sanded parlour, the child laden with 
flowers for her mother, my husband to his pipe and nap, blithe and 
merry beyond measure. But one hot Sabbath, when buttercups 
were in their prime, the pair returned empty-handed. They had 
wandered into your churchyard, to strew of their treasures on 
father’s grave. The air was close and thick, and, worn with their 
dusty tramp, the pair had lain them down to rest beside the grave. 
Eftsoon, the bells did cease their sleepy jangle overhead, and from 
the stillness within there came the soothing hum of holy chants. 
The dear child (it seems) had roused her father thereat, and led him 
by the hand inside—when, lo ! a flower service. Her tender heart 
beat high as she saw gaily-dressed infants toddle up the aisle, and 
present choice gifts—gifts for the sick and bed-ridden, and to 
lighten them that lay in the shadow of death. And she, timid dear 
(with her father, sheepish in fustian, for protection), must needs go 
up too, and cast in her mite of purple orchis and buttercup with 
the best. (Thus did I miss my wonted posy of Sunday flowers.) 
After all was done, they rested awhile, once more, in the still church- 
yard, with its garden beyond of may and lilac in full bloom ; and the 
rector espied them, and spoke comfortably with them, and patted 
my Sally on the head ; and when he found they were akin to him 
that lay beneath the fig tombstone (as it was called) he was glad at 
heart, and fetched them in and gave them tea, my Gavin a book of 
easy devotions, the child a real live canary. (Later on, he gave her 
also a goldfish—her heart’s idol. Not being able to afford it better 
accommodation, we committed it to that sulphur-coloured Leeds- 
ware pie-dish.) 

“ After that, they seldom let a fine Sunday slip by without being 
of the congregation ; and my Sally, as I had foretold, led her father 
to God. 

“Gavin’s steadiness and probity stood him in good stead at the 
works ; and the master promoted him to honour, giving into his 
charge a whirring wheel, on due care of which all welfare hinged. 

“ Late autumn was now come round with its roaring gales, and 
there had been, perforce, intermission of Sunday walks. 

“‘ One fairer Saturday, after he had washed and cleaned himself 
up, my husband turned and said, ‘Sally, we will go to-morrow (while 
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we may) and hear them chant in their church, and the good parson 
tell of heaven. The flowers of summer are faded and gone, but 
mayhap we shall light on a late straggler or two, to make the mother 
a nosegay.’ Then to me: ‘We have a rare job on hand at our 
works this week’ (says he), ‘a cast of molten metal, to make them a 
bell for Jarrow steeple. The parson, maybe, would care to see the 
sight, for I have heard him say, “‘Those works of yours, Wawne, I 
would fain visit some of these days, and know the risks in which 
you brave hearts pass your useful lives.” ’ 

“Well, sir, the parson was glad to come; the cast of metal was 
fixed for Friday, and Sally and I kept house, drest in our best, to 
show the man of God down to the works, and see with him the 
perils of the cast and the prowess of my husband. We were not 
kept waiting long ; and after priestly greeting, hemp to the bird, and 
a fly to the fish, set off—he holding one of Sally’s hands, I the 
other. We had just entered the uncouth shed, and were nearing the 
wheel where my Gavin kept watch, our voices drowned by the clang 
of hammers, the screaming ping of escape-cocks and safety valves, 
the drumming thud of eager pent-up steam, when we saw men 
flinging down their tools, and all running madly to one spot. The 
clergyman would have had me and Sally turn away ; but we were 
wedged in now and swept along with the throng, till a halt was made 
by that very wheel of Gavin’s. A belt, caught by a comb-like piece 
of the machinery, had been sliced into strips of leathern thong ; 
and these whirling strips, clutching at my Gavin who stood by, like 
the arms of an octopus, had wound about him, and whipped him off 
his legs, and lashed and laced him to the fatal wheel. 

* All stood awe-struck in presence of the dying. Some ran to 
stop the works. In their hurry and confusion they moved a wrong 
lever, and threw things out of gear. The clergyman recited the 
Prayer Commendatory, and, as the wheel still revolved, bade us 
kneel and say Our Father in silence. 

“While thus we knelt, with the rim in front revolving like 
lightning, every time my beloved husband came down on a level 
with us, love ineffable beamed from his eyes. At length 


Ixion rests upon his wheel, 
And the pale spectres dance. 


The eyes are closed, the prayer done. In the awful hush, we rise 
from our knees ; and while they hold me tenderly but firmly back, 
men bring a sheet andabier. I hear them say to the doctor of the 
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works, ‘To the hospital, sir?’ and I hear the doctor’s answer, ‘ No, 
to his own home.’ By that I know I am a widow. 

“By grace of the good clergyman, we laid the mangled body of 
my husband to rest in the yard of the church where he had first 
learned to know his God. 

“When all was over, my health gave way, and I broke completely 
down. 
“ Recalled to exertion by Sally’s aches and ailments (she never 
ailed or ached before), a horrid dread seized me that, as I had lost 
father and husband, so I should lose child also; and the doctor 
has told me since, that when he saw her perfect calm that awful 
day he knew right well what must befall. 

“T was a lonely woman now, poor and friendless, with none to 
bring me words of hope or cheer. 

“My Gavin’s tragic end had so upset the good parson that 
nervous prostration, I have heard say, set in, and he had been 
compelled to throw up the living of S——, and seek for peace else- 
where. 

“ With early spring I left this awful town, for a cottage in your 
village, that my fading Sally might have pure air from the sea, and 
that we might be near our loved ones’ graves when the time of 
buttercups and purple orchis should come round. 

“ Alas! sir, when that time did come, there were ‘hree graves 
for me to tend. 

“ My Sally’s last words had been, ‘God bless you, mother! 
My eyes are very dim. Please put the bird and the fish by my crib 
that I may see them ere I go; and when I am gone, let the little 
tin mug out of which father loved to sip his tea be sometimes on 
his grave, sometimes on mine.’” 


ITI. 


Such is the substance of what I gleaned from poor Peggy 
Wawne, of the tragedy of her life. The story done, I saw her no 
more. She was no longer a parishioner of mine. That very day 
when I had met her first, with the broken pie-dish, the woman 
was flitting back to the town, where she had been promised a 
permanent job of washing. 

One sleety night of March, came a rap at my door, and a man— 
a stranger to me—was shown in. He had come to see about burial 
of a woman, dead in the workhouse. Her husband, father, and 
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child lay in our churchyard, and the woman’s dying request had 
been that where they lay she might lie also. 

Poor Peggy Wawne! So, trouble and care were over at last, and 
all asleep together. 

I readily gave my consent to what the man had come to ask, 
asking in return for details of the woman’s end ; but he had little to 
tell. The crazy canary had toppled off its perch at last, and found 
such rest as an ashpit affords. The Leeds-ware pie-dish had gone 
the way of brittle clay. The goldfish, too, was gone, pawned to a 
fishmonger round the corner, and now, I suppose, travelling in 
eternal circles round a glass globe on a marble slab, looking 
mournfully out on myriads of expiring crabs, lobsters in the last 
agony, hecatombs of crimped cod, departed soles, and the mortal 
coil of whelks and ’winkles. 

That was about all the man had to tell ; but as he turned to go 
he fumbled in his pocket and drew forth—a tin mug. A tin mug! 
It seems absurd and frivolous to wax sentimental over a tin mug. 

A girl crying over her dead canary is pretty and pardonable ; 
but a grown curate—and over a tin mug, too ! 

And yet, as I look out on that little mug, standing there on the 
table beyond my sheet of foolscap, I seem to see in it the very 
symbol of sorrow and pathos, and it becomes, as it were, a crucifix, 
hallowing and sobering my mood. 

That mug, bequeathed me by the dying pauper, and once little 
Sally Wawne’s, will I carry down with me to my grave. Meanwhile, 
it shall not stand empty, nor be without its lesson of love and pity. 

I have still my work on earth to mind; but I trust some day, 
please God, to meet little Sally in Paradise, and tell of the blessings 
which, to one who seeks them humbly, may be found to lie in even 
so mean a thing as 4 Zin Mug. 
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THE DECADENCE OF THE ART 
OF “ COB-WALLING.” 


DELICATE, if somewhat elusive, fragrance lingers long about 

the spot where the last evening primrose has opened for its 

scant hour of life, and has breathed out into the night air its message 

to its guests that are to be, who are haunting noiselessly the sleeping 
garden. 

So, too, over the trail of a dying industry—an industry that has 
conveyed a picturesqueness all its own to the land where it had its 
local habitation and its fame—there hangs a fragrant thought of 
memory—the sunset glow of remembrance. We shall see its place 
no more. Its day is over. The flower of its heyday of fame has 
opened widely, and is now shortly to crumple together flabbily, 
nervelessly, ere it falls inertly to the sodden earth—dead. 

Away in sunny Devonshire the picturesque craft of cob-making 
is, alas ! in its decadence. 

In another decade or so we shall see less and less of it, and “ the 
children that are yet for to come” will, presumably, “see its face 
no more” in the future. And it cannot fail, from the artist’s point 
of view, to be a matter for keen regret that “the tender grace of a 
day that is” dying will be no more seen in the times that are 
coming. 

There is something peculiarly satisfying to one’s eye in the vivid 
contrast of the rough white faces of a straggling row of cob cottages 
scattered unevenly down the hill of a Devonshire village, against the 
deep blue of the summer sky, tempered as this contrast is by the 
cold grey of the thatch and the hard black “dado” of the streak of 
tar where the cottage walls meet with the road. 

This last summer I went down, with a chosen comrade, to that 
part of Devon which adjoins Sir Walter Raleigh’s home and 
neighbourhood. 

It always seems to me that there is a special pleasure in passing 
by train through villages and country towns hitherto unknown to 


you. 
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You feel that the railway is letting you play for a while at being 
Columbus ; and the discovery of each new world, as one passes 
through it and “touches ” at its port for a few brief seconds, is very 
suggestive, is very enlightening. 

It cannot fail to be a long step forward in the journey of life ; it 
cannot fail to be a deepening, broadening experience, to pass into— 
for even a short spell of time—some new world, to be given some 
change of scene. A change of spiritual air is sometimes a most 
beneficial, a most helpful tonic to someone whose own world of 
thought has made him a chronic invalid. 

Sometimes it may be that from one’s own housetop one may get 
in the nick of time this saving clause of enlightenment—change of 
scene. 

Was it not thus in the case of the prophet’s servant in old time, 
at a perilous moment, when he beheld the familiar scenery around 
him peopled with a host of friends unseen, undreamed of, before ? 

But whether it be from one’s housetop, one’s study chair, or one’s 
porch, that a new vision of old familiar things flashes in upon one’s 
mental eyesight, it makes all our life a new creation. 

Sometimes, in passing through a wayside station, an incident of 
the daily life of the inhabitants comes vividly to the surface during 
those few seconds. 

Life lays her burning fingers on that bit of human existence, and 
brings thus a tragedy or a comedy to the birth, and the whole scene 
is in focus for us to witness. 

Beyond Templecombe the line passes through very picturesque 
scenery: wide stretches of meadow powdered with daisies ; the 
railway cutting spattered here and there with poppies, the vivid red 
of the flowers showing like drops of blood against the glaring white 
of the chalk. 

Fast as we sped along, the afternoon had paled into early evening 
by the time we reached the little village for which we were bound— 
Newton Poppleford. 

There is something about the first impression that a person or a 
place makes upon. you which is ineffaceable, indescribable, and 
never to be repeated. 

Newton Poppleford (which we meant to make our headquarters 
during our stay in Devon) is a little white cob village, built upon the 
slope of a hill ; behind it, a moor, then purple with heather, capped 
with a little group of trees, dark in the distance. 

In the foreground the gleaming Otter, sparkling along between 
meadows rich in colour and sentinelled by overarching trees. 
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Away to the left, as we quitted the little wayside station, lay another 
hill covered with glorious woods, and beyond them again, the sea. 

Most of the cottages in Newton Poppleford (though there are 
some modern ones of brick) are of rough whitewashed “ cob,” with 
a tarred “dado” outside, reaching almost two or three feet above 
the level of the road, to protect them from damp. They are nearly 
all thatched, and the doors to them leave nothing to be desired in 
the way of variety, hardly one of them being alike. 

In most of the Devonshire villages there is the invariable little 
stream gurgling and bubbling its way down the one side of the main 
street. 

In most cases the cottages possess a sort of multum in parvo 
approach to it in the shape of a diminutive bridge, railing, and 
flight of steps (a “flight of steps” must begin somewhere in the 
lower figures, so why not at three?). Here the stream seems to have 
forgotten its prerogatives until near the bottom of the street, for it is 
not until the third cottage from the end that it makes its appearance 
round a corner and runs to the foot of the street. 

As we passed up the hill we noticed many little printed notices 
on the cottage doors descriptive of the calling that the owner within 
followed. In nearly all of them we noticed the curious impediment 
in the speech, or rather in the pen, of the hesitating comma, which 
distinguishes all Newton Poppleford notices. For instance, there 
was the following curious application of it in this notice : 


“ WALTER, WHEATON, 
“Fancy, Bread, Baker, 


CONFECTIONER.” 


“Confectioner” being printed as if, like Aaron’s rod of sudden and 
alarming growth, it would eat up all the other words. Then, again, 
at an adjoining village, we saw over a shop-door, a day or so later: 


“ General, merchants, Tipton, St., John’s.” 


I remember, in this connection, that the same very cautious and 
halting method of progression in a sentence was pursued in the case 
of the name of my little boy, which was painted.on the wheelbarrow 
by the carpenter at Newton Poppleford, who made it for him at my 
request. 

He printed it thus : 


“LanceLoT, Giberne, Sieve, King,” ! 
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At the top of the first slope of the hill, and in the middle of the 
village, stands the church, and close by it is the old “ chapel house, 
still Church property, and going by the name now of the Exeter Inn. 

The tower of the church is the only remaining part of the original 
building ; and it dates from 1331, when there was a chantry, served 
by monks, who, in all probability, lived near by at the “chapel 
house.” 

In an old Devonshire directory there is this short account of the 
church and parish : 

‘** Newton Poppleford is a chapelry and tithing, and in 1862 was 
formed into an ecclesiastical parish from Aylesbeare. ... The 
church of S. Luke is in Early English style, of stone; it was 
originally a chantry, founded in 1331, and after the Reformation was 
used until 1751 as a chapel-of-ease to the mother church of Ayles- 
beare. Many of the inhabitants of this parish are employed at 
extensive silk mills.” 

To-day the cottagers are mainly engaged in the manufacture of 
pillow lace, and from all accounts seem to find it a really profitable 
industry. To judge from what one or two of the cottage women 
told me, they do not find it trying to the eyes ; but certainly one 
would imagine, to see the comparatively dark little rooms in which 
they work, and the exceeding fineness of the work itself, that there 
must be a great strain on the eyesight. 

In the church porch we were struck by a curious notice pasted 
up on the wall : 


“ Notice is hereby given that owing to so many complaints having 
been received from persons entering the church, of remarks passed 
about them, by Young Men and Boys standing, and causing an 
obstruction in the Belfry and Church path ; for the future no one will 
be allowed on any pretence whatever to stand in the Belfry or Church 
Porch either Jefore or during Divine Service or to ring the Bell 
except a Sexton, or a responsible Person appointed by the Vicar or 
Churchwarden for that purpose. If this notice is disregarded further 
steps will be od/iged to be taken in the matter. 

“ H. H. Horwock, Vicar. 


“ JOHN BEER, } : ” 
“henna ent Churchwardens. 


There is something delightfully convivial about the conclusion of 
the above notice in the combination of names of the stern church- 


wardens ! 
We heard later from a parishioner that Mr. Horlock (who was 
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vicar when this notice was put up, and who evidently, from all 
accounts, took Time by the forelock and pulled it disrespectfully 
enough), took unbecoming steps to prevent the visible approach of 
Age in his own person. 

The same parishioner expressively declared that in his day “ you 
could come out of church exactly as you went in,” the sermons he 
gave being so much the reverse of stirring or enlightening. 

There is nothing in the outside of the body of the church to give 
you any idea of its age, but the present Vicar told me that the old 
building is believed to have reached to the beginning of the chancel. 

There used to be two fairs at Newton Poppleford (the name, by 
the way, seems to have been originally “ Pebble-ford,” from the oval- 
shaped pebbles found in the soil there), one on Maundy Thursday, 
the other on October 18. 

My informant told me that, so great was the crowd in the street 
on these occasions, you could almost, as she expressed it, “ walk on 
the heads of the people.” 

There were stalls all up the street, and the cottagers on the right- 
hand side used to get a license to sell beer for that week alone, and 
they hung up a big bush outside their cottages during that time. 

The matrons who presided over the stalls used to wear a particular 
colour, and the girls another. 

Sometimes a man at the market would have charge of ninety or 
one hundred horses. 

These fairs used to begin with the sounding of a horn at 
g P.M. after evening service on Sunday, and they ended late on 
the ensuing Saturday evening. 

We found, to our disappointment, no date anywhere on the 
walls of the Exeter Inn, though we sought it carefully ; but in an old 
cottage on the other side of the church there is a charming old 
ceiling with six or seven sculptured designs of thistles, arranged as 
a sort of crest—the whole, alas ! whitewashed over. 

In all the old cottages there seems a lamentable passion for 
papering ; and here, too, the old woman told us she had recently 
been papering, and that underneath the paper in that very room 
there was a date in raised letters. Our interest was fired at once, 
and we felt up and down all over the wall, to be rewarded eventually 
by feeling unmistakeably under our fingers the figures “ 1670.” 

In the cottage opposite we were shown a very interesting old 
chest, and a chair two hundred years old, which, so its owner said, 


“belonged to they likenesses there,” pointing with her finger to the 
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pictures of two ancestors of hers, in the dress of two hundred years 
ago, which hung behind the bed. 

Talking about pictures reminds me of the tragic fate which 
befell the painter of a certain picture which hangs in the parlour in 
one of the cottages there. 

We admired it one day to the owner, and she remarked: “ Ah, 
yes, the artist who painted it got hanged at the Royal Academy ! ” 

Peace be with his ashes—or, rather, his canvas ! 

In some of the old cottages nearer to the station there is some 
old oak panelling—as usual, however, covered over; and on the 
front of one of them a crest and three feathers. 

Later on, after having inspected the ins and outs of the village, 
we made our way up, by a little deep, winding lane, carpeted with 
all manner of ferns and flowers unfamiliar to the dwellers near a 
town. 

Then on, going ever higher and higher, until we reached the 
moor ; and in front of us was spread a feast of colour which 
literally filled the eye: the two kinds of heather—a perfect glow of 
colour—red-magenta and sweet grey-lilac, worked together in and 
out into one gorgeous richly hued carpet by the brilliant golden- 
yellow silk of the furze blossoms, and surrounded with a fringe of 
bushes of the softest olive. 

Across them darted hither and thither the scurrying rabbit, the 
black and green lizard, the many-coloured grasshopper ; and over 
all brooded an atmosphere of the soft luminous mistiness of a 
summer day’s heat. 

Across the intervening meadows a little bridle-path wound in 
and out down into the valley, where the long straggling line of 
cottages of the distant village showed up white against the sky. 

A propos of “cob” cottages, Dr. Brushfield, in one of his 
delightful addresses to the Devonshire Association, says that ‘the 
employment of cob—z.e. of earth mixed with straw—for the construc- 
tion of walls has for many years been abandoned in Devonshire ; 
and it is questionable whether a good cob-waller could now be 
found. Moreover, the use of thatch, the customary roofing of cob- 
houses, is generally passing into desuetude.” 

My own experience in Newton Poppleford led me to rather a 
different conclusion as regards the difficulty of finding a “ good cob- 
waller,” for there are two or three “ cob-wallers” in that small 
village who regularly get work ; though it is true the time-honoured 
profession goes slowly, with a limp to-day where of yore it used to 
stride briskly forward. 
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The reason of this is not far to seek, “cob” being exceedingly 
difficult to dry in winter, and the process being tedious and expen- 
sive. Brick-making was found to be so much cheaper, and also so 
much quicker in the manufacture, that it found favour in the eyes of 
those who formerly had seen nothing to compare with “cob” for 
the building of their homes. 

We had made certain inquiries of the village blacksmith for one 
of the aforementioned “cob-wallers” one morning, and he had 
recommended us to look for his house by a “high-paled gett.” 
That day we had been unsuccessful in our search, and had conse- 
quently been obliged to refer to our friendly blacksmith again, though, 
it must be owned, with a certain sneaking shamefacedness at having 
to confess to our failure. 

The blacksmith strode forward eagerly into his doorway, and 
looked us through and through : 

“T told ye ye should go by a high-paled gett,” he said, after his 
scrutiny was accomplished. 

“Then ye didn’t find him th’ other daay adown the roo-ad?” 

I owned to the soft impeachment of stupidity, and he went on 
to insist further on the landmark the “ high-paled gett” would be to 
anyone rightly considering it—everything, in fact, seemed to hang 
on that “gett”—and after a few final directions we started on a 
fresh attempt. 

This time we made a more strenuous search, and, discovering the 
“gett,” opened it, passed through, and arrived in a cobbled yard 
hedged round with old barns and cob walls. 

In one of these barns we found the man whom we had come to 
seek. He was a man of about sixty-five, of the typical Devonshire 
kind, and with him was a very much younger man. We soon got into 
conversation, and in asking for directions as to the finding of the 
other “ cob-waller,” I inquired incidentally what sort of a “gett” 
there was before Ais cottage, and also made inquiries as to his age. 

There is nothing in the world so comparative as age, nothing 
that looks so different from the back of life as from the front! I 
remember once a young lady of thirteen who described a girl of 
twenty-one as “guife old”! In this case the old carpenter said 
thoughtfully of his brother cob-waller’s age, “‘Oh—— ! young ;” 
at the same moment as the young man in the corner had answered, 
confidently and without hesitation, “he’s oldish” ; but I noticed 
that the latter’s face wore a curious half-humorous, apologetic expres- 
sion as he caught what the other had said. 


Asked about the process of making dry cob, the carpenter ex- 
R2 
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plained that wet cob was quickest done, but that he, personally, had 
only been concerned in the manufacture of dry cob. 

He said dry cob was not made with straw, but with clay, with sand 
between, “like a sort o’ marl. You dress ’em zau, and work it all up 
t’gether, and tread it down with a horse,” or with pigs kept marching 
round and round, and then it was stacked on one side like concrete. 

My visit to Ham, the ex-churchwarden, further down the village 
street, procured me many more details as to how wet cob was con- 
cocted. 

He was sitting at his dinner when I inquired for him at his 
cottage door ; but the interest of the subject led him to disregard the 
temptations of the flesh-pots at once, in order to explain to me 
particulars about his “ profession at arms.” He eagerly pointed out 
to me that wet cob was almost impossible to make in winter, owing 
to the enormous time it takes in drying—six or seven weeks as a rule, 
and if the winter was a damp one, very much longer. 

He declared that most cob builders “doan’t go high enough for 
they foundations ; if yu had three fiiiit high o’ cobble ‘twould be a 
deal better.” 

He went on to describe the process further. The straw is all 
mixed in with the earth, wet, “just like mud, and put on wi’ a pick. 
You have to tread it nearly up to the knees with bullicks and 
horses, and to see that they don’t tread in the same place twice ;” 
then it would be stacked on one side like concrete, then another 
layer put on, and this “ slab-bed up wi’ plaa-nks, and a man would 
stand on it, and with a thick stick would press it down wi’ blows till 
it was dry” (cheerful occupation for the man !); “and then another 
Jay, and you’d have to tread it nearly up to your knees.” After a 
moment’s hesitation he went on that brick walls were better, because 
the materials were cheaper, and took far less time to make, and the 
men’s labour proportionately less, and “ it all looks nater.” 

He wound up with: “ ’Tis a thing of the paa-st for certain !” in 
reference to cob-walling, said with a half-sigh of regret. He owned 
that he still had some orders for it each year, but it was evidently, in 
his eyes, a moribund art. As regards thatching, he showed me how the 
cob goes right up through the roof of the cottages ; that it is left its 
own red colour at the sides, not whitewashed over as in the front. 
The advantage of the thatch is that it is warm in winter and always 
cool in summer. A tarpaulin is fastened round the rafters to keep 
on the reeds, which are put on in layers, beaten into shape, and 
tied up in courses. 

Once every spring the whitewashing of the cottage fronts goes 
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forward ; once every spring also the tarring of the “dados.” On 
the sides the unwhitewashed cob shows up a warm, deep red, and 
on examining it closely you find the edges of the chopped straw 
protruding from the surface in all directions endwise; also here 
and there the big smooth cobble-stones that you find in the soil 
hereabouts, placed endwise, halfway up, worked in with the other 
materials. 

Cob-making is a time-honoured industry, and dates from far away 
back in the past ; and in some old records at Woodbury (a village 
in the neighbourhood of Newton Poppleford) there are these entries : 

“In 1592-3, p’ toe Androwe German for beatinge of Earthe, 
& for Carriage of Stones for the fundatione of the Church yeard wall 
at several tymes, xiiij’. 

“Pd toe the ploughmen for carryenge of eaxthe toe the wall & 
for Drinke for them, viij‘. 

“ Pd toe Thomas Ballemant for his mare toe carrye earth Twoe 
Daies, viij*. 

“Pd toe Androwe German for Choppinge the Strawe for the 
walle, viij*. 

“Pd toe Richard Hill for Threshinge ye same, xviij’. 

“ Pd toe John Pylle for the carringe of ye same, ij*. 

“ Pd toe Androwe German for carringe of stones, & for beating 
of earth an other tyme, xij‘, 

“Pd toe the widoe German for Reede toe thache the same wall, 
ny’. 

‘Pd toe Thomas Ballamant for makinge & Thetchinge the same 
wall, xvij® v4 ob.” 

In the parish accounts, too, of East Budleigh there are similar 
entries respecting the carriage of building materials. For instance: 

“Sandstone for wa//ing was brought from the sea-coast on the 
left bank of the Otter; ‘shindles’ from Sidmouth” (1689). 

“Up to the early part of the present century,” Dr. Brushfield 
says, ‘all materials were conveyed to the parish either in boats or 
else on packhorses. . . . The customary mode of conveying goods 
was by packhorses, and the roads they traversed have been thus 
described in a ‘Survey of Devon,’ 1808 : 

“*The parish roads generally, and particularly through the red 
loamy districts, are very indifferent, nay, bad indeed. . . . There 
are but few wheel-carriages to pass along them ; the channel for the 
water and the path for the packhorse are equally in the middle of 
the way, and which is altogether occupied by an assemblage of large 
and loose stones.’ ” 
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In another account the Devonshire roads are thus described : 
“ The roads are so dreadful . . . the best horses in the world would 
be ruined by such roads.” 

Another entry @ propos of the carriage of materials is found in 
East Budleigh parish accounts, as under : 

“1678-9. Ffor a seame of frith, 1°” (which the Vicar of East 
Budleigh says is a local word still used in the village, and which 
means “ hedge-clippings, grass, weeds, &c.”) 

“1687. For fetching of 3 seams of sand . . . 00 00 06 

“1733-4. To zo Seams Earth and Carrage . ‘ s 

Dr. Brushfield says that earth, sand, and loose, heavy materials 
‘generally, “were conveyed in ‘potts.’? These were strong paniers 
slung on either side of the packhorse, the load being discharged by 
unlatching the hinged bottom. Frith . . . large stones and bulky 
articles would be loaded between ‘crooks,’ upright pieces of wood 
slightly curved outwards, rising in pairs on either side of the saddle.” 

Then, as regards the men’s wages who brought materials from a 
distance, Dr. Brushfield tells us that in “ 1663-4 a man with a horse 
and cart (butt) was paid 1s. rod. per day. . . . Up to the commence- 
ment of the seventeenth century it was customary, when workmen 
came from a distance, to defray the cost of their board, and in some 
cases of their lodging also ;” and in some of the Woodbury parish 
accounts are these items : 

“1556-7. Itm paid to the helier his man & his ladd for six daies 
worke, vij®s.... Itm p* to Richard Bussell for their table and 
lodging one whoale weke, x°. 

“1564-5. Itm to the fre masone for one wyckes worke at viij 
pents the day, iiij*. Itm p. for his meat & drynke, iiij*.” 

Every year our touch with the past in the matter of ancient 
buildings grows looser; every year the insistent, ever-growing 
demand of the present breaks up and demolishes with ruthless 
fingers some old fragments of wall or building—fragments full of 
memorials of lives and adventures that are over and gone. 

Breaks up—but cannot replace with anything like as good work- 
manship as that which it heedlessly destroys ; nor, indeed, in most 
instances, does it even attempt to do so. 

The real pride and “spirit of building,” as Thomas Fuller of 
blessed memory called it, is absent in most cases to-day from the 
modern mason’s mind: “Such a man were unwise to pluck down 
good old building to erect, perchance, worse new.” 

I. GIBERNE SIEVEKING. 
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HEINE IN LONDON. 


T was no less a personage than M. Thiers who remarked of Heine 
that “he was the wittiest Frenchman since Voltaire,” a com- 
pliment that the poet, born and reared in an obscure little town of 
the “ Holy German Empire,” must have heard, one inclines to believe, 
with the keenest relish and appreciation. Born and nourished though 
his corporeal body was in a German State, Paris, there is little doubt, 
was the home country of his soul. His was the “ champagne blood” 
of the Gaul; his spirit, the indefinable essence of the man, was 
purely Parisian ; his humour, that mocking, spirituel, deadly persi- 
flage, light as pollen grain, biting as a poisoned weapon, was of the 
variety that grows only to its fullest perfection on French soil. 

It was congenial to the poet’s love of paradox that, born in 
Diisseldorf though he was, and of German parentage on both sides, 
he nevertheless was, during several years of his boyhood, a French 
subject. Napoleon, in his victorious progress, had “dislocated the 
boundaries of Europe,” and Diisseldorf, formerly the chief town of 
a petty German State, became capital of the equally minute Duchy 
of Berg under the rule of the soldier-fop, Joachim Murat—but with 
an enormous, almost inconceivable difference. All the old feudal 
vassalage was swept away, the Code Napoléon was introduced, and 
noble and peasant were subject to precisely the same legal for- 
malities and penalties. In a word, the people of the Duchy of Berg 
were admitted, without striking a blow, to all the privileges won by 
the horrors of the French Revolution. 

Heine was six years old when Murat made his gorgeous and 
triumphant entry into Diisseldorf, and for the next few years the 
little Jew school-boy at the newly-established Lycée ran about among 
the French soldiery as witty and impudent as a Paris gamin ; hearing 
wonder-tales of the hero of Europe from those ‘who had fought under 
the magnetic spur of his glance, till he grew to love and worship 
Napoleon as he certainly never reverenced and loved the God of his 
fathers. Napoleon was to him in all his after-life the Lord of Liberty, 
under whom, despite, as he said, the establishment of an empire, the 
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rainbow-tinted dream of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity reached as 
close to realisation as is possible in this unequal world. Heine 
spoke from his standpoint as a Jew, and perhaps it was necessary to 
be a descendant of Abram to realise fully what emancipation under 
Napoleon meant. Then came Waterloo. The French troops were 
withdrawn ; the petty German princes seized on their own, and the 
Jews were thrust back, once again, to their old outcast condition. 

Thus the plastic years of Heine’s life, when the boy was merging 
into the man, were tormented by the tantalising recollection of a 
freedom once possessed, and harassed by irritating reminders that 
that freedom was theirs no longer. Penned within the walls of the 
Ghetto at Frankfort, when at the age of sixteen he tried commerce ; 
restricted in his choice of a profession at the University, on every 
side he was reminded that the Jews were unclassed Pariahs. To a 
dull mind the situation was scarcely tolerable, and Heine with his 
ardent poet spirit grew to long with his whole soul for a land where 
every man, no matter what his race or creed, was as free as his 
neighbour. He had heard much of England; to his glowing fancy 
that must be the ideal land he was seeking ; where censorship of the 
Press did not exist ; where debate was free; where equal laws and 
equal rights were the heritage of all. 

“ I gazed on the green banks of the Thames, and the nightingales 
awoke in all the corners of my soul. ‘Land of Freedom,’ I cried, 
‘I greet thee. Hail to thee, Freedom, young sun of a rejuvenescent 
world!’ Those older suns, Love and Faith, are dead and cold, and 
can no longer light or warm us. . . . The old cathedrals, once piled 
to a towering height by a daring, pious race, which would fain have 
built its faith into the high heavens, are crumbling away ; their gods 
believe in themselves no longer. These gods have lived out their 
existence . . . all the strength which resides in the heart of man has 
now turned to love of Liberty, and Liberty is perhaps the religion of 
the coming age. This is, once again, a religion which will not be 
preached to the rich but to the poor, and which has also its 
evangelists, its martyrs, its Judas Iscariots.” 

It was in this exalted frame of mind that Heine approached 
England, and it was inevitable that, before long, personal contact 
with some of the sordid details of London life should give a shock 
of illumination to many of his enthusiasms. April in London has 
its moments, even its days of charm, but, as the Londoner knows 
too well, the average record of the month is chilly, foggy, and 
capricious, and Heine, one is led to think from his letters, found it 
rather worse than the average. The town, too, was in a state of mad 
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excitement over the premiership of Canning and the late Castlereagh 
government ; and the hoarse mobs, the incessant babble of politics, 
even the copious and continual porter-drinking roused him to 
scornful disgust. For though he had studied at three German 
universities he had never acquired the habit of excessive beer- 
drinking, and the thick, turgid, muddy porter of England seemed 
little less than an abomination to his poetic eye. A fortnight after 
his arrival all his enthusiasm seems to have effervesced, leaving 
nothing but a sick, sorrowful, disgusted poet, who writes thus to 
Merckel, a friend in Germany, from 32 Craven Street, Strand : 
“Dear Friend,—It is snowing without, and I have no fire in my 
chimney. The result is a cool letter. Over and above I am vexed 
and ill. I have already seen and heard much, but as yet have got 
no clear view. London has surpassed all my expectation in respect 
of its vastness ; but I have lost myself. I have as yet made few 
visits. Your friends I have not yet seen, and the theatres are my 
chief resource. I am freezing and suffer fearfully. I am too ill to be 
able to do anything ; but my next work shall be the preface to my 
poems; afterwards I shall revise my “ Ratcliff.” Living here is 
frightfully dear ; up to this time I have spent more than a guinea a 
day. I paid a sovereign and a half for my food and steward’s fees 
on board the steamer ; for the few books I have I had nearly a 
pound duty to pay. Books themselves are at a mad price here. 
Nothing but fog, coal-smoke, porter, and Canning. . . . It is so 
fearfully damp and unpleasant, and nobody understands me here. 
Nobody understands German. Farewell, young friend.—H. HEINE.” 
Heine had brought with him a letter of introduction from his 
wealthy financier uncle to Rothschild, through whom he saw much 
of what was worth seeing, and gained admittance into some circles 
of London society. He had also brought from this same uncle 
Solomon a letter of credit for 400/, which the old Jew millionaire 
had charged him on no account to change, as it was only lent him 
for the purpose of making a good appearance. But to Heine, bur- 
dened with petty debts, and with no definite prospects, the oppor- 
tunity was too good to be thrown away, and, if he did not misunder- 
stand his uncle, he at least affected to do so. Changing the bill as 
speedily as possible, he sent part of it to Moser. to pay off his debts, 
reserved a portion for immediate use, and despatched the remainder 
to Varnhagen von Ense, his friend in Berlin, to be kept for him in 
case of future necessity. Naturally, when the millionaire heard of 
this audacious proceeding, he was almost speechless with wrath ; 
then, recovering, he abused the poet in his vulgar but extremely 
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forcible German patois to Frau Heine, who remonstrated with her 
son. Heine’s reply was irresponsible and characteristic : 

“Dear Mother,—What uncle has given me in a fit of good 
humour, he might take back in a bad one. One must take care of 
oneself in this world. If uncle had not taken care of himself, he 
would never have become so rich.” 

It is only justice to Heine to mention that, unscrupulous though 
he might be with his tongue to a real or imaginary enemy, it was not 
a part of his character to be dishonourable ordinarily in money 
matters. But the rich uncle was looked on by Heine all his life as 
a person from whom benefits were to be begged or extorted. He 
gave away enormous sums to deserving charities in Hamburg, and 
what object of charity could be more deserving than his penniless 
nephew, who, with his few rhymes, brought more distinction to the 
family name than all the millions of the financier? Such, at least, 
was the poet’s argument, and the illiterate old uncle, who generally 
referred to him as “that fool of a boy,” only vaguely understanding 
that in some inexplicable way Heine was a credit to the family, from 
time to time produced the necessary funds for the poet’s education 
and support. When it was proved that Heine could not or would 
not be chained to a commercial desk in Hamburg, it was the gruff 
old uncle who gave him a suitable allowance while studying for the 
law at Bonn and Gottingen. When these studies were finished, 
and Heine discovered that law was only a degree less disagreeable 
than commerce, the millionaire was again induced to guarantee a 
year’s income while Heine was endeavouring to find in what direc- 
tion his genius was likely to become productive enough to secure 
him daily bread. He even afterwards, in spite of many annoying 
and indiscreet speeches from his bitter-tongued nephew, gave him 
a yearly allowance till his death, which began at 60/., but was finally 
increased to 160/. 

His letter of introduction to the Rothschilds took Heine among 
the aristocracy of wealth, where, as an obscure poet, he was of 
absolutely no importance ; and there is not a single mention of his 
visit to be found in the memoirs of the time. Incidentally we learn 
that he went to the great banker’s offices, and the perpetual race for 
gold, as seen from the headquarters of Mammon, made a lasting 
impression on his sensitive poet-spirit. He spent much time, too, 
in wandering about by himself, till the many phases of London life, 
the external aspect of the streets, the curious medley of extreme 
poverty and extreme wealth ; the ostentatious grandeur of the rich 
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side by side with evil-faced lurking crime and shrinking want, 
stamped itself in sombre colours on his receptive brain. 

“T have seen the greatest wonder which the world can show to 
the astonished spirit ; I have seen it and am still astonished, and 
there still remains fixed in my memory the stone forest of houses, 
and amid them the rushing stream of faces of living men, with all 
their motley passions, all their terrible impulses of love, of hunger, 
and of hatred—I mean London. ...I had made up my mind 
beforehand not to be astonished at its immensity, of which I had 
heard so much. But I was no more successful than the poor school- 
boy who determined in advance not to feel the whipping he was to 
receive. . . . I anticipated great palaces, and saw nothing but mere, 
small houses. But their very uniformity and limitless extent impress 
the soul wonderfully.” 

Heine, like so many of his compatriots before and since, was 
naively astonished at the fact “‘that every family, though it consist 
of only two persons, must still have a house to itself for its castle.” 
But he found the long array of small houses in the poorer districts 
infinitely depressing ; the mad, breathless hurry ; the serious, unsmiling 
faces ; the incessant rush of business ; the rattle of vehicles ; above 
all, the selfish absorption of each in his own concerns, make him 
exclaim, “Send a philosopher to London, but for pity’s sake no 
poet!” His keen eye noted the huge standing army under the 
banner of vice and crime ; with angry impotent scorn he lashes with 
his criticism the aristocrat who rides “‘like a satiated god” above 
the toiling millions ; his venom is never more bitter than when he 
writes of England’s nobility, to whom “their little island is only 
a temporary resting-place, Italy their summer garden, Paris their 
ball-room, and the whole world their inheritance.” But London 
held him with her fascination ; day after day he wandered into the 
streets and watched the surging crowds as if hypnotised. 

“Day and night he (John Bull) must rack his brain to invent 
new machines, and he sits and reckons in the sweat of his brow, 
and bustles and runs—having bare time to look round—from the 
docks to the Exchange, from the Exchange to the Strand ; and it is 
very pardonable if, when he finds at the corner of Cheapside a poor 
German poet staring at a shop window, and standing in his way, he 
bumps somewhat roughly against his side with a curse.” 

On this particular occasion Heine happened to be looking at a 
picture of the passage of the French over the Bridge of Beresina, 
and he compares the frantic hurry of London streets to this picture 
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in words that recall the “ Vision of Mirza,” only, instead of the 
philosophic calm which in the “ Vision” accepts the inevitable, one 
feels the passionate heart-throbs of the poet as he looks on the 
unfathomable mystery of the struggle of human life to maintain its 
existence. 

“As I, roused out of such contemplation, looked again on the 
raging street, where a medley herd of men, women, and children, 
horses, stage-coaches, with a funeral procession in the midst, whirled 
along, groaning and roaring, rattling and creaking ; it seemed to me 
as though all London was a Beresina Bridge, where every man in 
frenzied anguish presses onward in mad haste to save his scrap of 
life; where the dashing rider stamps down the poor pedestrian ; 
where everyone who falls is lost for ever; where the best friends 
rush, without feeling, over each other’s corpses, and where thousands, 
bleeding and dying, endeavour vainly to clamber on to the planks 
of the bridge only to sink down into the icy grave of death.” 

But though Heine is sobered into respect by the astounding 
immensity of London, he gives free run to his gibing sarcasm when 
he is dealing with the inhabitants and their insular peculiarities. 
He objected to their seriousness, their taciturnity ; he calls John 
Bull “a solid fact ” ; their enormous joints and elementary sauces are 
all for him material for laughter. 

““The stamp of John Bull is as deeply impressed and as sharp 
as that on a Greek medal; and wherever we find him, be it in 
London or Calcutta, as master or man, he is always perfectly 
recognisable. He is everywhere a plump fact, very honourable, but 
cold and absolutely repelling. He has all the solidity of a material 
substance, and one cannot fail to remark that, wherever or with 
whomever he may be, John Bull regards himself always as the chief 
person present ; also that he will accept no counsel or advice from any- 
one, although he may have intimated that he required it. And be he 
where he may, one remarks that his own comfort—comfort personal 
and peculiar—is the great subject of all his efforts and desires.” 

This is severe enough, but his mental snapshot of John Bull at 
dinner is, one must confess, still more severely accurate of a certain 
section of English society which, though nearly a century has passed 
since this was written, survives within our borders yet : 

“ Most edifying is their talk at table, when they cut their gigantic 
roast beef, and ask you with an earnest face what sort of a slice you 
would like, whether thick or thin, whether an inside or an outside piece, 
whether fat or lean. Heaven preserve any Christian man from their 
sauces, which consist either of one-third flour and two-thirds butter, 
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or, according to the taste of the cook, one-third butter and two-thirds 
flour! Heaven preserve everybody from their plain vegetables, 
which they boil in water, just as God made them, and then send 
them to table! More horrible even than the cooking in England 
are their toasts and their set dinner-speeches, when the tablecloth is 
removed and the ladies get up and leave the table; and in their 
stead so many bottles of port wine are brought in—since they 
consider the absence of the fair sex is thus best replaced—I say the 
fair sex, for Englishwomen deserve the appellation.” 

Heine was amused and astonished at the depth and solidity of 
English reserve—‘ their silent forms of sitting together, which the 
French call une conversation anglaise”; though in later years his 
French wife, after a visit to his relatives in Hamburg, would often, 
with unconscious retaliation, mockingly call his own long silences 
conversation allemande, He tells, with true Heinesque irony, of the 
one Englishman who was a noteworthy exception to the taciturn 
multitude. Had he been gifted with prophetic vision he would 
have recognised him as the prototype of the horde of Germans who 
come to our shores yearly full of affability and conversation in order 
that they may as speedily, and with as small an outlay as possible, 
acquire the much-needed English language. 

“Tt was the self-same Englishman, who, although I had never 
seen him before, sat down opposite me and began to converse so 
genially in French that I could not for my life help telling him how 
delighted I was to meet, for once, an Englishman who was not 
reserved before strangers. Whereupon, he, without smiling, quite 
as candidly remarked that he merely talked with me for the sake of 
practice in French.” 

It was the dark period of pre-reform days when Heine visited 
England in 1827. Criminal law was cruelly, shockingly severe and 
indiscriminate, and the poet, native of despotic Germany though he 
was, was afflicted with a genuine shrinking horror at the wholesale 
hangings. He visited the Old Bailey several times whilst trials 
were proceeding, and he writes later: ‘“ The very name Old Bailey 
sends a shudder through the soul!” By accident, too, he witnessed 
the execution of a batch of men for various crimes, one a lad of 
seventeen, the others middle-aged or white-haired, and the sight 
affected him with with a deadly, ineffaceable disgust. Years after- 
wards he wrote : 

“ After boxing and cockfighting, there is fora Briton no more 
delicious spectacle than the agony of a poor devil who has stolen a 
sheep or forged a signature, and who is exposed in front of the Old 
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Bailey for an hour long with the rope round his neck before he is 
swung into eternity. It is no exaggeration when I say that sheep- 
stealing and forgery are punished in that detestable, hideous country, 
as severely as parricide and the most abominable crimes. Me myself 
chance once put in the way of seeing a man hung in London for 
stealing a sheep, and since then I have lost all taste for legs of 
mutton. . . . Near him was hung an Irishman who had imitated the 
writing of a rich banker ; still do I see the naif mortal anguish of 
poor Paddy, who could not understand at the assizes why they should 
punish him so severely for imitating somebody’s handwriting—he who 
would have allowed all humankind to imitate his own! And this 
people is for ever prating of Christianity, never omits on any Sunday 
to go to church, and deluges the whole world with Bibles.” 

Nothing in London pleased him. He confesses that he brought 
a good store of ill-humour with him from Germany ; indeed it was 
a somewhat critical time with him, for he had just published the 
second volume of the “ Reisebilder,” in which he had aimed several 
sharp little arrows of satire at the aristocracy of his own country, 
and was slightly uncertain as to what would be the result. His 
irritable disgust with England can thus only be explained ; for even 
to the most jaundiced eye, London in May and June has its aspects 
of gaiety, its hours of subtle charm which cannot but appeal to a 
poet’s nature. But all these he persistently ignored, and, with a 
morbid petulant obstinacy, dwelt on the more sombre features of 
English daily life. ‘ What a repulsive people!” he exclaims. ‘“ How 
stiff, how commonplace, how narrow, how English !” and then affects 
to be astonished the William Shakespeare, the idol of intellectual 
Germany, should have first seen the light among them in 1564. 
“ But,” he says, 

“The England of those days was surely very different from that 
of to-day. Then it was called ‘Merry England’ and it bloomed in 
light and colour, in merry maskings, in expressive follies, in gushing 
activity and joy, in exuberance of passion. Life was then a merry 
tourney-field, where indeed the noble-born knights played the chief 
parts in sport and earnest, but where the clear trumpet tones also made 
the burgesses’ hearts to leap within them. ... And instead of 
muddy beer, people drank light-thoughted wine, the true democratic 
drink, which makes, on the sober stage of reality, the men who are 
distinguishable by rank and birth equals in exhilaration. . . . All 
these rich-coloured joys have since then passed away. Flickered 
away has the fair intoxication of life ; and the book which is called 
the dramatic works of William Shakespeare has fallen into the hands 
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of the people as a consolation in bad times and as a proof that 
Merry England once really existed.” 

But amid all his bitter scorn and splenetic sarcasm he recognises 
what England has once again so lately proved, that in spite of the 
most highly developed dogged individualism, the country, in her 
hours of need, is a whole and undivided unity. 

‘Despite these diametrically opposed tendencies of mind and 
life, we still find the English people an unity in their way of thinking, 
which comes from the very fact that they are always realising that 
they are a people by themselves, . . . they may hate and despise 
one another mutually and as much as they please; they do not for 
all that cease to be English ; as such they are at union and together, 
like plants which have grown out of the same soil and are strangely 
interwoven with it. Hence the secret unity of the entire life, and 
activity, and intercourse of England, which at the first glance seems 
to us but a theatre of confusion and contradiction. Excessive 
wealth and misery, orthodoxy and infidelity, freedom and serfdom, 
cruelty and mildness, honour and deceit—all of these incongruities 
in their maddest extremes ; over all a grey misty heaven, on every 
side buzzing machines, reckoning, gaslights, chimneys, pots of 
porter, closed mouths—all this hangs together in such wise that we 
can hardly think of the one without the other, and that which singly 
ought to excite our astonishment or laughter, appears to be, when 
taken as a part of the whole, quite commonplace and serious.” 

To only one thing in London does Heine give ungrudging 
approval—the debates in Parliament. Parliament opened that year 
on May 1, and during the rest of his visit he was constantly in the 
strangers’ gallery. He grew to be amazingly familiar with English 
politics ; he appreciated keenly the careless give-and-take thrusts on 
each side of the House ; and his criticisms of the prominent states- 
men, when not biassed by private detestation, as in the case of the 
Duke of Wellington, are full of insight and extraordinarily acute. 

“Their Parliament displays a cheerful comedy of the most un- 
restrained wit, and of the wittiest unrestraint. In the most serious 
debates, where the lives of thousands and the welfare of the whole 
community are at stake, it never occurs to anyone to make a stiff, 
German, ‘district-representative’ face, or to declaim with French 
pathos ; and their minds, like their bodies, act freely and without 
restraint. Jest, self-quizzing, sarcasms, humanity and wisdom, 
malice and good nature, logic and verse, spray forth in the freshest 
variations of colour, so that the annals of Parliament, years after, 
afford a most glorious entertainment. How strongly do these debates 
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contrast with the empty, bolstered-up, blotting-paper speeches of our 
South German Chambers, whose tediousness defies the patience of 
the most zealous newspaper reader: yes, whose very aroma suffices 
to scare away any living reader, so that one must believe that the 
tediousness in question is a secret and deliberate intention to frighten 
the public from reading their acts, to thereby keep them secret 
despite their publicity !” 

The leader of the opposition was Henry Brougham, more pro- 
nounced, perhaps, as a reformer than as a Whig. He was at the 
height of his fame and popularity at this time ; unquestionably the 
most noted man in the Lower House. The sight of his thin spare 
figure and slightly peculiar face commanded immediate attention 
whenever he rose to make one of those remarkable speeches which 
seem in their day to have caused a sensation scarcely less than those 
rare celebrated speeches of Mr. Gladstone in the later years of his 
life. He is one of the few men whom Heine mentions with respect ; 
but his magnificent services to reform, his magnetic personality, his 
amazing grasp of the questions of the hour, all combine to extort 
admiration from the hypercritical poet. 

“TI was never so fortunate as to be able to see Brougham at my 
leisure during the delivery of one of his great speeches in Parliament. 
I only heard him speak in fragments, or on unimportant subjects, 
and I seldom saw his face while so doing. But always, as I soon 
observed, whenever he began to speak an almost painful silence at 
once followed. His figure, of ordinary stature, is very meagre and in 
perfect keeping with his head, which is thinly covered with short 
black hair which lies smooth towards the temples. This causes the 
pale long face to look even thinner ; its muscles are ever in strange 
nervous movement, and he who observes them sees the orator’s 
thoughts before they are spoken. This spoils his witty outbursts, 
since jests, like borrowers, should, to succeed, surprise us unawares. 
Though his black dress is altogether that of a gentleman even to the 
cut of his coat, it still gives him a certain clerical appearance. Per- 
haps this is owing to the frequent bending of his back, and the 
lurking, ironic suppleness of his whole body. . . . The ‘lawyer-like’ 
in his general appearance was first suggested to me by the manner 
in which he continually demonstrates with his pointing finger, while 
he nods assentingly with his head. The restless activity of the man 
is his most wonderful feature. These speeches in Parliament are 
delivered after he has been eight hours at his daily tasks: that is to 
say, practising law in the courts, and when he perhaps has sat up 
half the night writing az. article for the Edinburgh Review, or labour- 
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ing on his improvements of popular education and criminal law. .. . 
Brougham’s celebrity was first founded by the suit against the Queen. 
He fought like a knight for this high-born lady, and, as one might 
suppose, George IV. will never forget the service rendered to his 
wife.” 

Of Cobbett, noisy reformer, vulgar prototype of some of the 
Labour candidates of to-day, he writes as he recalled him at a 
political dinner at the Crown and Anchor tavern. 

“I see him again with his scolding red face and his radical laugh, 
in which the most venomous deadly hatred combined terribly with 
the scornful joy which sees beforehand, in all certainty, the downfall 
of his enemies. Let no one blame me for quoting Cobbett! Accuse 
him as much as you please of unfairness, of a passion for reviling, 
and of a too vulgar personality; but no one can deny that he 
possesses much eloquence of spirit, and that he often is in the right. 
He is a chained dog who attacks at once in a rage every one whom 
he does not know, who often bites the best friend of the family in 
the legs, who always barks, and who on that account is not minded 
even when he barks at a real thief. Therefore the aristocratic 
thieves who plunder England do not deem it necessary to throw 
the snarling Cobbett a crust to stop his mouth. This aggravates 
him most bitterly, and he shows his hungry teeth.” 

But the statesman for whom Heine reserved his bitterest venom, 
his most unqualified hatred, his overwhelming scorn, was the Duke 
of Wellington. The latter was not a popular Minister, it is true ; he 
had been too closely connected with the recent and hated Castle- 
reagh Government ; but his dire offence in Heine’s eye was the very 
achievement for which England has honoured and will honour him 
while the English language lives. He was the conqueror of Napoleon. 
Heine is scarcely sane on the subject. He writes scathingly of Sir 
Walter Scott because of his “ Life of Napoleon,” which one must 
confess was but a poor performance; but when his subject is 
Wellington, the man through whom Napoleon, his idol, was captured 
and sent to St. Helena, he becomes almost rabid. 

“What vexes me most is the reflection that Wellington will be as 
immortal as Napoleon Bonaparte. It is true that, in like manner, 
the name of Pontius Pilate will be as little likely to be forgotten as 
that of Christ. Wellington and Napoleon! . .. There can be no 
greater contrast than the two, even in their external appearance. 
Wellington, the dumb ghost, with an ashy-grey soul in a buckram 
body, a wooden smile in his freezing face—and by the side of that 
think of the figure of Napoleon, every inch a god !” 
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However, Heine is always a humorist, and in the midst of his 
theatrical denunciation he tells the story against himself of how, in 
spite of his detestation of Wellington, he was once obliged to take 
up cudgels in his defence : 

“‘ My barber in London was a radical named Mr. White, a poor 
little man in a shabby black suit worn so threadbare that it almost 
shone. He was so lean that even his front face looked like a profile, 
and the sighs in his breast were visible before they reached his lips, 
He used to sigh especially over the misfortunes of Old England and 
the impossibility of her ever paying the national debt. ‘Alas!’ I 
heard him perpetually sighing : ‘Why need the English trouble them- 
selves as to who reigns in France, and what the French are doing at 
home? But the high nobility, sir, and the High Church were afraid of 
the principles of liberty of the French Revolution, and to put down 
these principles John Bull must give his gold and his blood, and 
make debts into the bargain. We’ve got all we wanted out of the 
war. The Revolution has been put down, the wings of the French 
eagles have been clipped; and the High Church and high nobility 
may feel sure that none of the eagles will come flying over the 
Channel; and now the High Church and high nobility should at 
least pay the debts which have been made for their interest and not 
for that of the poor people. Alas the poor people—— !’” 

Whenever Mr. White came to the “poor people” he sighed 
more deeply than ever, and complained afresh that bread and porter 
were so dear that the poor people must starve to feed fat lords, stag- 
hounds, and priests, and that there was only one remedy. At these 
words he would sharpen his razor, and as he drew it murderously 
up and down the strop would murmur savagely to himself: “ Lords, 
dogs, priests !” 

But his radical rage boiled most fiercely against the Duke of 
Wellington ; he spat gall and poison whenever he alluded to him, 
and as he lathered me, he himself foamed with rage. Once I was 
thoroughly frightened when he, while barbering away at my neck, 
burst out in his usual fashion against Wellington, murmuring all 
the while, “If I only had him now under the razor I’d save him 
the trouble of cutting his throat like his colleague and fellow- 
countryman, Londonderry, who has just killed himself that way 
at North Cray in Kent—curse him!” I felt that the man’s hand 
trembled, and, fearing that he might in his excitement imagine that 
I really was the Duke of Wellington, I endeavoured to soothe his 
violence. So I appealed to his national pride; I represented to 
him that Wellington had advanced the glory of the English, that 
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he had always been an innocent tool in the hands of others, that 
he was fond of beef-steak, and that he finally—but the Lord only 
knows what I tried to say in favour of Wellington while the razor 
was at my throat.” 

Heine never repeated his visit to England. It was the first 
country he had seen outside his own, and he brought with him all 
those poetic rose-coloured illusions which the untravelled cherish 
concerning foreign lands; and one by one, as he trod the streets 
of the mightiest city in the world, they were torn away. Liberty of 
thought and its free expression, to one of his oppressed race and 
ardent imagination, was the supreme, ideal good to be sought for 
as knights of old sought for the Holy Grail. He found it—side 
by side with the most squalid, hopeless poverty ; thinly disguised 
vice and crime ; barbarous legal horrors that were unheard of in 
Germany. A riper experience, greater opportunities of comparison, 
would probably have modified his views, and on a second visit he 
might, perhaps, have seen England with different eyes. He was 
literally one of those travellers who come to a country for three 
months, and then return home to write a book about it. But it is 
remarkable with what an amazing grip, in that short time, he seized 
on the most salient features of London social life and English 
politics. For his visit was essentially to London. He went no-+ 
where else except to Margate for a fortnight, and he seems quite 
honestly to have believed that all England was covered with a pall 
of sombre smoke and fog, and that all her people were breathlessly, 
silently, continuously absorbed in a wild race for wealth. 

Curiously enough, though he often, in Heinesque fashion, ex- 
aggerates more than slightly, yet he never libels ; never makes those 
ludicrous mistakes from which we have so often suffered at the 
hands of French visitors. Even at his wildest, there is always a 
germ of truth in his accusations ; perhaps his Teutonic origin gave 
him an intuitive insight into our national character, which was so 
evidently repugnant to his essentially French mind, 

JAYE GARRY, 
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THE DUKE OF BERWICK. 


N June 12, 1734, an Austrian cannon-ball put a term to the 
stainless and splendid record of one of the greatest captains 
England has given to history: James Fitzjames, Duke of Berwick, 
Marshal of France: a captain of whom, alas! she may not boast 
with full self-gratulation, since her rebellious choice gave his sword to 
her enemy. 

Macaulay seizes upon the painful paradox of his career for 
antithetical and rarely generous appreciation of a noble adversary. 
‘He ennobled his wretched calling. There was a stern, cold, 
Brutus-like virtue in the manner in which he discharged the duties of 
a soldier of fortune. His military fidelity was tried by the strongest 
temptations, and found invincible. At one time he fought against 
his uncle, at another he fought against the cause of his brother, yet 
he never was suspected of treason, or even of slackness.” Thackeray 
takes up the word of praise: “There was no stain on his shield 
except the bar across it which Marlborough’s sister left him. Had 
Berwick been his father’s heir, James III. had assuredly sat on the 
English throne. He could dare, endure, strike, speak, be silent. 
The fire and genius, perhaps, he had not (that were given to baser 
men), but except these he had some of the best qualities of a 
leader.”! 

The praise of modern writers is far exceeded by the enthusiastic 
portraiture of contemporaries. In the testimony of those who knew 
him, we find the very ideal knight of Tennyson. “TI have seen at a 
distance in the works of Plutarch what great men were,” writes 
Montesquieu. “In Marshal Berwick I have seen what they are.” 
Bolingbroke drew his portrait for publication with his memoirs: 
scrupulously just, perfectly truthful, of inviolable secrecy, strict to 
sacrifice himself and even others to military duty, knowing no claim 
more binding than his plighted word, yet humane and lovable; 
generous but frugal; naturally affable but reserved with strangers as 
became his dignity (a man of few words always) ; of an even temper, 
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like Marlborough, his uncle, whom he resembled also in his entire 
exemption from “those vices which beset his age and profession ” 
(not, however, in early youth, as Bolingbroke, with unexpected 
enthusiasm, avers); devout but gentle and unassertive in religion; his 
faults so few, so slight, so fugitive as to be almost invisible, not 
worth mentioning. “Like his royal grandfather, he was the most 
docile of sons, the best of fathers, the most tender of husbands, the 
most sincere of friends, the most considerate of masters, the most 
faithful of subjects, the best great man who ever existed.” ! 

Verily, as far as mortal man may discern, from the beginning to 
the end of his sixty-four years, crowded with glorious life, he never 
stooped to one unworthy deed. He fixed his ideal of duty high, and 
no human consideration could move him to act beneath it. Like 
Marlborough, he was uxorious—perhaps even henpecked! Unlike 
Marlborough, he was absolutely devoid of avarice. No money could 
buy the raising of his little finger. From his father he inherited perfect 
sincerity and dogged determination to act according to conscience, no 
matter which way private affection or private interest might point. 

The eldest of the four children of James II. by Arabella Churchill, 
Marlborough’s sister, he was born at Moulins, in the Bourbonnais, 
August 21, 1670. The father of Arabella and her brothers was Sir 
Winston Churchill, knight, of Wootton Bassett, cavalier and member of 
the Royal Society, founded by that eminent scientist Charles II. 
Their mother was grand-niece of George Villiers, the favourite Duke 
of Buckingham. ‘Thus they were cousins of Barbara, Duchess of 
Cleveland, née Villiers. Berwick did not inherit his comeliness from 
his mother, whom contemporaries describe as “an ugly skeleton”; “a 
tall creature, pale-faced, nothing but skin and bone”: possessed 
nevertheless of fine feet and ankles, whose revelation in a hunting 
accident gained for herself a royal lover and for France a great 
commander. 

Her two Fitzjames sons, James and Henry?—she married later 
a Colonel Godfrey and had other children— were educated in France 
by the Jesuits: at their college at Juilly, where Monmouth, their 
cousin, also was educated, and at Plessis and La Fléche. In 
August 1684 the Duke of York sent for the boys. Sir Henry 


> Portrait du Maréchal de Berwick. 

? Called the Grand Prior; created Duke of Albemarle 1696. Married, but 
died at thirty, sine prole, A French authority asserts that he left a daughter, who 
masried Colonel Mahone, but concealed her marriage to save her succession to 
the dukedom: probably a confusion with the Duchess of Berwick’s sister, Lady 
Clare, who married Colonel Mahone or Omane. 
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Tichborne ‘brought them over, and they stayed with their sister, 
Lady Waldegrave, at Turnham Green, and at Tichborne when James 
was with the Court at Salisbury. He presented them to Charles IL, 
who was very kind to them and offered to give the elder a title: an 
honour which the Duke declined. They were sent back to France 
in October to finish their studies, after being delayed some days 
by an accident to Harry,' always a careless and wilful boy. 

A few months later, James Fitzjames entered military service 
under Charles, Duke of Lorraine, and, though only fourteen, 
distinguished himself at the siege of Buda. 

In the following year, 1685, the Duke of York became James II. 
He sent again for his son, kept him at court until the following 
March, then created him Duke of Berwick, Earl of Tynemouth, 
and Baron Bosworth, and sent him back to finish his military appren- 
ticeship with Lorraine in Hungary. He was present at the battle of 
Mohacz, where he was wounded, to the great distress and anxiety of 
his father.? 

At the end of 1687 he was recalled to England. Difficult days 
were approaching and King James needed every loyal heart he could 
gather to his throne. Berwick was given the important command of 
Portsmouth, vice Lord Gainsborough ; also the command of Lord 
Oxford’s * Life Guards, that nobleman having refused to use his 
interest for repeal of the Test Act. He was not yet eighteen ; a 
young man of very noble presence, says Lord Ailesbury. Burnet, 
the arch-enemy, can say no worse than that he was “a soft, harmless 
young man, greatly beloved by the King.” A portrait (print) in the 
National Portrait Gallery at Edinburgh shows him as a charming, 
curly-wigged lad, to whom the honours of court and grove might be 
expected to fall more readily than those of thecamp. Yet no veteran 
ever showed more sober skill and stouter loyalty than this boy in the 
places of anxious trust he was called to fill during the next three 
years. In the summer of 1688 he commanded 4,000 men of that 
camp at Hounslow which so stirred the terrors of Protestantism, 
and was present at that event which proved the last straw in the 
balance against the Stuart monarchy, the birth of the Prince of Wales, 
June 10 (20), 1688. 

Portsmouth was mutinous and insufficiently armed. Berwick 
filled up-the garrison with Irish Catholics, against which “ foreign” 


' Letters from James II. to his daughter, Lady Waldegrave.—MSS. (British 
Museum), 5015. 

® Letters of James II. to Lady Waldegrave (British Museum). 
* Aubrey de Vere, last of his line. 
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intrusion his captains protested, declaring there was no lack of 
strength in the companies, nor had any orders been issued for 
recruiting.' At his request the King ordered armour to be provided 
(September 30). Rumours of Dutch invasion were rife ; to be verified 
November 5 when the Prince of Orange landed at Torbay. 

The King went to meet the Dutch army at Salisbury. Berwick 
was summoned to take command of the royal troops, and Portsmouth 
was handed over to Lord Dover. Blaythwayt, Secretary for War, 
delayed the King’s orders so that Lord Cornbury, senior colonel, 
nephew of Anne Hyde, arrived first and took four regiments of 
cavalry over to the Prince of Orange. ‘Then Berwick came, followed 
and overtook the regiments at Warminster on the very evening of 
their treason, and brought them to the King at Salisbury, short only 
of fifty men and a dozen officers. 

But desertions went on. The King retired from Salisbury, just 
escaping assassination from the hands of Lord Churchill turned 
traitor ;? whose captaincy of the bodyguard James gave to Berwick, 
making him a Knight of the Garter. He was elected November 28, 
but failing to present himself for installation—for obvious reasons—his 
election was declared void by William January 1, 1689. 

Then followed vain efforts at peaceful settlement by concession, 
and the flight of the King, who left the kingdom in wild disorder. 
Feversham had been ordered to disband the army, but Berwick had 
no orders, knew not what to do, and turned for information to Lord 
’ Dartmouth, commander of the fleet. Dartmouth, with tears in his 
eyes, declared he was no more master of the rebellious fleet than 
Berwick was, whom he advised to look after himself and get away. 

Orders came at last from the King at Rochester. Berwick must 
deliver Portsmouth up to the Prince. He knew it was all but impos- 
sible to hold it, though the garrison was loyal, for they had no pro- 
visions, and were blockaded by the fleet, while Norton occupied 
Portsdown. He joined the King at once and escaped with him to 
France. 

Two months later, he sailed back with the King to Ireland, and 
remained there throughout the campaign, though in February 1690 
the Highland clans, bereft of Dundee, entreated that Berwick might 
be sent as soon as possible to lead them.? He was at the siege of 
Londonderry and the battle of the Boyne. Then King James left 
Ireland to seek help from France towards a landing in England. 

? Sir William Ellis to the Duke of Ormond.—Carte MSS. (Bodleian ae 
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Tyrconnel, the Viceroy, followed, and during his absence Berwick 
governed Ireland. Big, brave Patrick Sarsfield, of the noble family 
of Kilmallock, held Limerick until the Prince of Orange was com- 
pelled to raise the siege ; on account of the rain, he pretended, though 
Berwick declares there had not been a drop of rain. Berwick indig- 
nantly refused to listen to Iris impeachments of Tyrconnel’s loyalty, 
and their suggestions, through Sarsfield, that he should succeed him 
permanently in the viceroyalty. He was only twenty, but he had his 
hands full, and did his best to make peace among the jealousies of 
rival commanders. At the end of 1691 Sarsfield was obliged to sur- 
render, and went into French exile with 10,000 of his good men and 
true. James had created him Earl of Lucan and Baron Rosberry. 
He took service under Louis XIV. 

Berwick was recalled to France upon Tyrconnel’s return and he also 
entered French service, but he made his home at St. Germain’s and 
was always King James’s devoted son and loyal servant. He 
accompanied him to La Hogue in 1692, and was present at the 
Princess Louise’s birth after that overthrow of Jacobite hope. Then 
he went to gather laurels in the Low Countries and was taken prisoner 
by his uncle, George Churchill, at Neerwinden, where Sarsfield was 
killed August 19, 1693. He was led into the stern, silent presence 
of his great foe, the Prince of Orange ; the only occasion on which 
they met face to face. He was exchanged for the Duke of Ormond. 

In 1694, there were rumours of his presence in London ;' again 
in 1695, when Lord Peterborough was taken for him.? In that year 
he was attainted by the English Government and his estates forfeited. 
He does not mention any such trip in his memoirs, which are full 
and minute as to military and political matters, though domestic 
incidents pass with barest mention. 

On March 25, 1695, he married, in the Chapel Royal at St. 
Germain’s, the lovely Lady Lucan, widow of the gallant “ rapparee” 
of Limerick,? née Honora de Burgh, daughter of Lord Clanricarde. 
King James disapproved of the marriage, but the Queen stood Ber- 
wick’s friend. She was always fond of him and had great confidence 
in him. The bride was only twenty-three years old, but had two 
children—Lord Lucan, of whose education Berwick at once took 
charge, and a daughter, who married Baron Theodore de Neuhof, 


? Portland MSS., Hist. MSS. Commission Reports. 

2 Memoirs of Lord Ailesbury. 

* Here is a small coincidence. Rapparee is a nickname from an Irish word 
meaning a pike. Berwick’s name at St. Germain’s, Brocket, also means a pike. 
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or Newburgh, King of Corsica.! She, of course, was penniless, and 
Berwick had only his pay and perhaps his St. Germain’s pension of 
£615. 155.2 But she was as good as she was beautiful, a sunbeam 
in that sad court ; fond of gaiety and dancing; a star at all the 
court fétes of Versailles, into whose starched stateliness she intro- 
duced the artless abandon of the English country dance. 

Berwick, before his marriage, had lived the life of a soldier of his 
time, but though he was now only five-and-twenty, he had wholly 
abandoned such licence. The influence of a deeply religious and 
dearly loved wife set the final seal on that reform which was response 
to the touching letter addressed to him by his father, printed by 
Macpherson.‘ Excuse of temptation and fashion, wrote the King, 
was an argument suggested by the devil. Berwick would perhaps 
retort that it was not for James to condemn ; this his father humbly 
admits, but urges that his example be followed not in sinning but in 
repenting. 

In 1696 another expedition was projected, and Berwick was sent 
to England to assure the Jacobites of the sincerity of French promises 
of help. He found, as was the case ever and ever after, that English 
assurances were far less trustworthy than even French promises. 
The Jacobite leaders refused in any case to rise until the King had 
actually landed with an army. France refused to send an army 
until the English had risen. There was worse than deadlock ; the 
wilder and baser spirits had planned the assassination of the Prince 
of Orange, twisting to their purpose the sense of the King’s leave to 
take arms. Berwick indignantly refused to be concerned in such a 
business and left England at two in the morning after the council. 
He had been long enough in England to be recognised by his 
family likeness and his long fingers. His lodgings were searched 
but the bird had fiown. Sir John Fenwick, Sir John Friend, Char- 
nock and others died on the scaffold for their concern in the plot, 
though against Fenwick at least there was no proof whatever of 
complicity in murder. Berwick’s stainless name was so smirched by 

? G. E. C. Complete Peerage. 

* It appears in the household accounts of 1709. 

* Memoirs of James Francis, second Duke of Berwick, Duke of Liria.—A 
fragment of printed fotio in the British Museum. 

* Fatherly Advice to N. N.—Original Papers, i. 247. 

* Here a curious coincidence may be found between the brilliant, successful, 
and impassive Berwick and the brilliant, successful, and impassive Kitchener of 
Khartum. According to a contemporary magazine article (Windsor, March), Lord 
Kitchener’s fingers are unusually long, a feature which denotes fertility of ideas, 


imaginativeness, resourcefulness, and quickness to cope with unexpected emer- 
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association that in 1698, the year after the peace of Ryswick, Port- 
land was sent to Paris to demand his banishment as an assassin. 

Until his sword was temporarily sheathed by the peace, he 
served under Villeroy in Flanders. His eldest son, James Francis, 
to whom the King and Queen stood sponsors, was born October 
21, 1696. Then his wife fell into delicate health ; consumption 
developed. He took her to Montpelier in Languedoc, then to 
Pezenat, where she died, January 16, 1698, in her twenty-sixth year. 
The young widower was inconsolable. He brought her body to 
Pontoise, where she was buried with great splendour in the convent 
of the English nuns. 

Unable to stay in idle melancholy, he went on a tour through 
Italy : solely for pleasure, he says, but his son states that he went to 
offer his sword to the Pope, then quarrelling with the Republic of 
Venice. The Pope regretted his high commands were filled up, but 
offered to make him a cardinal instead !* Sorrow had, no doubt, 
made for devotion—he had taken Loretto on his way—but not for 
vocation, and the offer was declined. The interesting young widower 
then made a powerful friend in Rome in the Princess Orsini, 
Duchess di Bracciano, better known as the Princesse des Ursins, 
whom he visited daily. He did his best to settle her quarrel with 
Cardinal de Bouillon over the purple hangings in which she pre- 
sumed to mourn for her husband as a privilege due to the Orsini as 
well as to the cardinalate. Berwick’s efforts at peace-making failed. 
He returned to France and, to general surprise, found consolation in a 
second marriage, April 18, 1700. 

The bride was Anne Bulkeley, daughter of the Hon. Henry 
Bulkeley and Lady Sophia Bulkeley,> the Queen’s lady-in-waiting, 
who was sister of fair Frances Stewart, Duchess of Richmond. 
Sophia’s husband, Henry Bulkeley, was a younger son of Viscount 
Bulkeley, of Cashel, who committed suicide under exceptionally 
tragic circumstances. His elder brother was murdered. Henry 
himself was fated to swell the family record of tragedy. Anne was 
a large, handsome, stately woman of five-and-twenty, stupid and 
penniless, and again Berwick carried his point in the teeth of parental 
opposition and married her on his French pension of 20,000 livres. 


1 Lord Tynemouth, afterwards Duke of Liria, second Duke of Berwick. 

* Memoirs of the second Duke of Berwick. 

* How she happened to be Lady Sophia is a mystery, for her father was a 
younger son of Lord Blantyre, her sister only Mistress Stewart until her mar- 
riage, and there is no recorded creation to explain it. St. Germain's titles 
certainly became somewhat confused. 
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It is to be feared he was henpecked, as military lions in love are 
wont to be. Her stepson, Lord Tynemouth, gives a heart-rending 
account of her cruelty to him : how he was treated like “‘a poor wretch,” 
hardly clothed, often beaten, his health and education wholly 
neglected. His father loved him but caressed him secretly. His 
half-brother, little Lord Lucan, lived with his father’s sisters, called, 
in the St. Germain’s mode, the Ladies Kilmallock: pensioned for 
the purpose by Berwick. In 1703, Berwick sent Lord Tynemouth 
to the college at Plessis where he himself had been partly educated, 
and where the boy found a kind and clever tutor. He wished to 
send Lord Lucan to join his son. The Ladies Kilmallock were 
furious at the idea of losing the boy and his pension, and disputed 
the right of guardianship not only with his stepfather but with his 
grandmother, Lady Clanricarde. Lady Kilmallock carried him off 
from St. Germain’s and kept him hidden for some time, declaring 
that the Queen (Regent since James IT.’s death) might take him by 
force, but that she would never give him up. To frighten Lady 
Kilmallock, the Queen obtained a /e¢tre-de-cachet to get the child, but 
did not use it, though she stopped her pension for such disrespect. 
Lady Kilmallock appealed to the King of France, asserting that 
English law was on her side and the child’s good. Berwick was 
terribly worried and complained to Lord Middleton, prime minister 
at St. Gérmain’s, that his reputation would suffer from these accusa- 
tions: at which too humble estimate of himself Middleton laughed. 
*I love the Duke of Berwick, notwithstanding two strange ladies 
torment him.”! Berwick came off victorious and Lucan joined poor 
little Tynemouth at school, where they became much attached to 
each other.? 

These domestic worries came to Berwick at a time when he had 
more than enough on his hands of important military responsibility 
besides complications of Jacobite plot and treachery. Early in 1701, 
while Louis XIV. was anxiously engaged in settling his grandson 
upon the recently vacated throne of Spain, the Act of Settlement had 
Strained the peaceful relations of France and England to the utmost 
tenuity. By that drastic measure, nearly forty catholic princes of 
nearer blood were passed over to secure the English succession to 
the Electress Sophia of Hanover. Next in blood to the three sur- 
viving children of James II. and the Prince of Orange stood Anne, 


+ Carte MSS. 
* Memoirs of the second Duke. He became Captain of the Bodyguard of 
Philip V., and Knight of the Golden Fleece ; went to Ireland in 1715 “‘on the 
King’s business,” and died in 1719 without issue. 
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Duchess of Savoy, daughter of Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans. 
Victor Amadeus II., her husband, took her wrongs so lightly that 
Berwick was sent by James and Louis to remonstrate with him; the 
small result of which embassy was the formal protest of the Savoyard 
minister at the bar of the House of Lords. Berwick went on to 
Rome to enlist papal sympathy, but was suddenly called home by 
the beginning of James II.’s last illness. He accompanied his father 
to the waters of Bourbon : then, after a brief interlude in Flanders, 
preparing for war, stood by his deathbed, September 16, 1701, and 
went with the rest of the household to salute the young Prince of 
Wales as King James III., whose proclamation by Louis XIV. set 
the smouldering embers of war aflame. 

In 1702 Berwick was sent to Brussels as captain-general to serve 
with Boufflers under the Duke of Burgundy: a campaign so dis- 
astrous to French arms that the French King recalled his grandson 
to save him from the shame of witnessing Marlborough’s triumphs.' 

Meantime Berwick, absent in the flesh, managed to serve with 
wise and loyal counsel the Queen-mother at St. Germain’s: a good 
and devoted woman, but apt to be governed by her own warm feel- 
ings and influenced by specious appeal to her religious ardour. Her 
passionate refusal, in her husband’s lifetime, to listen to Louis’s pro- 
posal, probably supported by England, that her son’s succession 
upon William’s death should be secured by quiescence during his 
life, had seemed to Berwick a grave mistake.2 When in 1703 Lord 
Lovat, posing as a Catholic convert, came to St. Germain’s with 
a treacherous scheme of restoration and managed to dupe the 
Queen, it was Berwick, absent in Flanders and afterwards in Spain, 
who succeeded in proving to the Queen, before much mischief was 
done, in what a miscreant she was placing confidence. 

But Berwick’s heart was before all in his military career. His 
brother’s youth and other circumstances made hopeless any present 
hope of actively serving him. As the way to the highest honours in 
the French army was barred by his nationality, he had himself 
naturalised a French subject in January 1704, with the consent of 
his own king, who reserved the right to call upon his brother's 
service “in all times and places and upon all occasions when and 
as often as we shall think fit . . . according to the indispensable 
duty of his allegiance and the inseparable right of our crown.” # 

In February 1704 he was sent to Spain to look into affairs 
there,‘ which were promising badly for the French dynasty. In that 


1 Mémoires du Maréchal de Berwick. 3 Ibid. 
3 Carte MSS. * Memoirs of Berwick. 
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year of glory, the year of Blenheim,' Gibraltar fell to the flag of 
England. Berwick was recommended for the post by Luxembourg and 
Villeroy. The latter “loved him as a son, and was for ever boasting 
of his genius before the king.” Philip made him captain-general of 
his army, and gave him 12,000 men to fight under him. Through 
the whole period of nearly two years he held the allies in check and 
prevented them from invading France on the south. He was 
rewarded with the Golden Fleece ; but there was strong opposition 
against him at Court. The Princesse des Ursins, who had ruled 
Philip V. and his young Orleans wife,? had been recalled from Spain, 
and the Queen wanted her friend back. According to his son’s 
memoir the princess was now the sworn enemy of her old friend 
Berwick ; perhaps he had discovered her government to be at the 
bottom of the mischief. The Queen demanded his recall ; he was 
un grand diable d’ Anglais, sec, gui va toujours tout droit devant lut. 
They protested his rank was insufficient. They could not do with 
less than a marshal of France; a poor excuse, since, as Berwick 
says, that fault could easily have been remedied. His fault was, of 
course, his English blood. The Duc de Grammont was sent, who 
quarrelled with him, and Berwick returned to Versailles in October. 
Louis was surprised and puzzled by the demand for his recall. 
Berwick, into the stronghold of whose high heart neither jealousy, 
pique, nor resentment had power to enter, declared himself perfectly 
satisfied with that proof that at least the King knew of no short- 
coming on his part. 

He was then sent to govern the Cevennes ; specially charged 
with the suppression of the Camisards, a sect of Protestants in open 
rebellion ; probably harmless folk enough, though Berwick, implicitly 
trusting his instructions, describes them on his word of honour as 
guilty of the most appalling crimes: murders, robberies, grilling of 
priests, roasting of children, ripping of women. The Camisards put 
down, he was sent with a very small and indifferent army to punish 
that recreant ally, Victor Amadeus of Savoy. He besieged and 
took Nice with the adjoining country, all in such a short time and 
under such disadvantages that he fully earned the marshal’s baton 
with which he was rewarded in January 1706. 

All through these months he was panting to be in Spain, where 
Peterborough was gathering laurels for Queen Anne and 4er protégé, 
the Archduke Charles. At Philip’s earnest entreaty, Berwick, now 


? August 13. 
? One of the most homely and blameless young persons possible, though the 
Marquis d’Asieu was said to be in love with her.—St-Simon. 
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equipped with the required rank, returned to Spain in March to take 
command of the army of the North. It was no time to refuse 
English leadership and Churchill blood while the proud French 
nation lay humbled in the dust before the triumphant car of 
Marlborough, who, on May 23, 1706, added the laurels. of Ramillies 
to his chaplet. For more than a year Peterborough’s triumph con- 
tinued. Berwick retreated before Ruvigny, Lord Galway, the French 
commander of the English and allies. Philip and his Queen were 
sent flying to Burgos. Then, on Easter Monday, April 25, 1707, 
Berwick met the allied army under Galway at Almanza, where he 
won that brilliant victory of which England, the vanquished, may be 
prouder than France, for the victor was her son. It was the only 
battle in which he ever had supreme command. In grateful recog- 
nition of the services which, at last, established the Bourbon line in 
Spain,! Philip created him Duke of Liria and Xerica and a Grandee 
of Spain of the first class. 

While he was gaining glory abroad, his friend Count Anthony 
Hamilton, brother of the Duchess de Grammont, sent him constant, 
full, and gay accounts of the life at St. Germain’s: the efforts made 
by that sad Court to divert itself by games and dances, picnics, hay- 
making and strawberry feasts; reporting the gaiety and good looks 
of the fair Nanette, Duchess of Berwick, and her lovely sisters, Lady 
Clare and Henrietta Bulkeley; and how they wore through the 
winter’s dulness between washing their cornettes and falbalas, 
hanging them to dry in Berwick’s garden (he was always a great 
gardener), and slumbering on sofas. 

He remained in Spain until February 1708, when he besieged 
and took Pampeluna, still enduring the ungrateful jealousy of French 
courtiers and Spanish Court. Then he was superseded by the Duke 
of Orleans, who had missed the honours of Almanza by going round 
to visit his daughter in Madrid ; whose tastes and amusements were 
constantly and unpleasantly rebuked by Berwick’s seriousness and 
regularity of life.? 

Berwick returned to the French Court, where he remained until 
May, when he left to command on the Rhine under the Elector of 
Bavaria, against that cosmopolitan prince who liked to sign himself 
“Eugenio von Savoye.” During this period an important step was 
taken by Louis, ostensibly on behalf of the young King of England. 

It was needful to divert English attention and English arms 


' He generously shared the honours with Amezaga, the Spanish general, who 
by an opportune manceuvre turned the fortune of the day. 
2 Montesquieu. 
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from Flanders and the Rhine. Scotland was chafing at her recent 
loss of dignity by legislative union with England, her “auld enemy,” 
and was almost unanimously praying that her native prince might come 
over to deliver her from the yoke. French help in men and money 
was still required and promised. A general was as urgently required, 
Berwick for choice. Berwick declares that he knew nothing of the 
expedition until after its collapse, and his truthfulness is beyond 
question.! He even seems annoyed and disappointed at the secrecy 
and his detention. Yet he was at St. Germain’s, within easy reach 
of the French Court and ministry; occupied only by ministerial 
changes of mind as to his own employment, whether in Dauphiny 
or on the Rhine. Ships were fitted out. The eager young king, 
publicly sped by the kind words and girt with the jewelled sword of 
Louis XIV., embarked, sailed and returned without having set foot 
in his ancient kingdom. France never intended that he should land: 
had never intended, since perhaps in 1692, to restore the Stuarts, 
They were too useful to her as a weapon at hand for embarrassing 
her natural enemy. It may well have been that the secret of such 
treason was kept from loyal Berwick, who was able by the terms of 
his naturalisation to place his conquering sword at the service of his 
royal brother; a loss that would have more than counterbalanced 
the calling of half Queen Anne’s victorious legions to defend her 
throne. Berwick, too true himself to dream untruth in a French 
Officer, to say nothing of the sovereign to whom he lent his sword, 
blamed the jealousies of the ministers and the stupidity of the 
admiral for the catastrophe. 

In May, Berwick? went to Strasbourg, and the poor royal cats- 
paw, now calling himself Chevalier de St. George, went with the 
French princes and Vend6éme to the army in Flanders, in time to 
flesh his maiden sword at Oudenarde, July 11, where Marlborough 
sent the French hosts flying like chaff before the wind. _ Berwick 
was called from the Rhine to retrieve the ill-fortune of Vendéme 
and relieve Lille, where Boufflers was invested by the English, much 


! Whatever the puzzles of his conduct, and mistakes of too optimistic faith in 
men, his word must always be accepted absolutely, and facts interpreted to square 
with his statements. The unanimous testimony to his perfect truthfulness cannot 
be disregarded. In the fog of falsehood which surrounds the politics of his age 
two lights burn clear and steady for guidance : the perfect honesty of Berwick and 
of the Chevalier de St. George. 

Just at this time the Duchess of Berwick’s father, Henry Bulkeley, com- 
mitted suicide, “‘ being weary of life,” says her stepson; The manner of his 
> was concealed from Lady Sophia.—Letter from Mary of Modena, Chaillot 
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against his inclination, as he believed a marshal of France should 
serve only under a prince of the blood. St-Simon exulted spite- 
fully : “ Berwick with his dignities and his marshal’s baton, decked 
with the laurels of Almanza, exalted in the king’s eyes as a bastard, 
even beyond Vendéme” (grandson of Henry IV. and Gabrielle 
d’Estrées), “ has been commanded to pass under the Caudine Forks 
with unconcealed indignation. He did not set foot in Vendéme’s 
quarters, but declared publicly he had brought his army to the 
Duke of Burgundy,' to be incorporated with his; that he wanted 
neither command nor office and would meddle in nothing, but keep 
by the person of the Duke of Burgundy.” St-Simon, who despised 
Berwick for the stain on his birth—Za détardise me répugna—and 
speaks of him always as “ Berwick,” without any title or prefix 
such as he gives so punctiliously to French gentlemen, describes 
him as intrépide de ceur mais timide desprit, and attributes the 
King’s favours to that very incident of his birth, Louis being eager 
to make precedents for the advancement of his own children. But 
even St-Simon admits him to have been of such scrupulous honesty 
that he would do with all his might what he disapproved, if it had to 
be done, and would seek out a way to make it feasible. 

Berwick remained at Lille until it capitulated, and the campaign 
ended by overtures of peace from poor bleeding France. But 
England demanded as a condition that Louis should give up his 
grandson’s cause in Spain, and Louis preferred fighting his great 
rival to fighting his children, and 1709 saw a new campaign, Villars 
commanding in Flanders. The Chevalier de St. George again 
joined the army, and was wounded in the arm in the shambles of 
Malplaquet, where Villars was seriously wounded in the knee. 
Again Berwick was called—this time from the frontiers of Piedmont 
—to retrieve, if possible, the new disaster and relieve beleaguered 
Mons. He arrived October 18 ; Mons capitulated October 20, and 
Berwick returned to Court. 

He now employed a brief leisure in buying the estate of Warty, 
near Clermont, in Beauvoisis, and changed its name to Fitzjames: 
a proceeding which profoundly shocked St-Simon, not without 
reason. It was scandalous to impose an English name on French 
soil ; ridiculous to translate it, “Son of James.” Even the King 
was surprised, and asked for explanation ; but Berwick “had it all 
his own way, and persuaded Louis that such nomenclature was 
quite in accordance with English baronial custom.” In May 


+ Burgundy was very fond of Berwick, who was devoted to him, and would 
willingly have died for him.—Afemoir of the second Duke of Berwick. ” 
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St-Simon was still further infuriated. Berwick was created Duc 
de Fitzjames and peer of France, with succession settled upon the 
eldest surviving.son of his second marriage (he had lost two infants), 
James, born in 1706. ‘Then he set off to take command of the 
army in Flanders in the new campaign. ‘“ Not bad for forty years 
old,” comments St-Simon, furious that French honours should lie 
between French and English bastards at head and tail. 

On his departure he sent for his eldest son, Lord Tynemouth, to 
meet him for farewell at the Porte St. Martin, Paris, where he 
stopped to change horses ; to whom he broke the news that the 
French titles and estates were to pass over his head to his little half- 
brother ; but, as his father loved him best, he should inherit the 
larger and richer English and Spanish titles and estates. Alas! it 
was the English inheritance, not the chateau en Espagne, that proved 
unreal! The boy, convinced of his stepmother’s agency, though 
after all the division was fair enough and according to French 
custom, was deeply hurt, and cried that he did not want wealth, he 
wanted to be near his father. Why send him away if he were the 
best loved? But there was no help for it, and Berwick joined the 
army at Cambrai on May 21. 

It was in a deplorable condition : starving, unpaid, but boastful. 
Berwick reviewed it. At its gasconading he took snuff and smiled ; 
refused to send for any of his officers and carriages, and said he 
was going to Dauphiny in a fortnight.!| The army was in despair, 
but Berwick was firm; visibly weary of wasting even three weeks 
of his time in doing nothing, knowing too well that nothing was to 
be done, that Marlborough’s immobility was bought and paid 
for. He spent much time with his brother, the Chevalier, to whom 
he was very cordial and kind; while Marlborough, now out of 
favour in England, corresponded, as during the previous campaigns, 
with that young gentleman and their mutual relative the Anglo- 
French Marshal-Duke. 

James had won great praise on all sides for the valour with 
which he had acquitted himself in his three campaigns. Now the 
armies lay idly facing each other, exchanging occasional compli- 
ments. James could not be held from the nearly daily excitement 
of riding close to the English lines, wistfully watching his subjects 
and countrymen, who reciprocated the interest, to his extreme delight ; 
even cheering him in sympathy for the exiled son of all their kings, 
and admiration for his gallant bearing. But his guardians were 


1 Charles Booth to Middleton. —Carte MSS, 
VOL. CCXCV. NO. 2073. y 
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anxious and appealed to Berwick, asking for orders to stop the King 
from exposing himself so recklessly to accident. “He stared, 
shook his head, and said nothing.” ! He knew that the King was 
serving himself by his courage and confidence and eager interest in 
his people, far better than he could have been served by keeping in 
cotton wool. But he was wise and careful “to put things in their 
true light” before the young man, whom Marlborough and others 
were so busily luring to the destruction of his best hope: that he 
might be called by Queen Anne herself to live as her heir until he 
should succeed her at her death or abdication. 

On June 13 Berwick left Flanders for Dauphiny. He returned 
to Versailles in the winter, when Abbé Gautier came from Harley 
and Miss Oglethorpe to arrange the peace. 

Sundry important points were discussed with Berwick, who from 
1708 had been more or less concerned in King James’s affairs. 
James and Berwick were persuaded to write to the English Jacobites, 
commending them to strengthen the Court, or peace party, by 
joining it. James, advised by Berwick, willingly agreed that Anne 
should reign for her life, the crown to pass to him on her death. It 
was an open secret that she detested the idea of Hanoverian heirs, 
and was intensely anxious that she should be succeeded by her 
brother. He wrote to Anne herself, entreating her to heal the 
divisions of the kingdom by restoring to him his birthright. At the 
same time he and Berwick drew up a circular letter to the English 
Jacobites, frankly setting forth his determination to stick to his own 
religion, but to tolerate and protect the Church of England and the 
liberties of the kingdom. ‘These proceedings were to be kept secret 
from the Queen-mother, for it was well known that there was no 
secrecy at St. Germain’s. 

Before returning to London, Gautier was authorised by Harley 
to promise that the scheme should be put under way in the summer 
(1711). Meantime, since Berwick was sent back to his command 
in Dauphiny, King James must, under pretext of a tour through 
France, visit his brother and there discuss matters out of eaves- 
dropping reach. Relations were still strained on the Rhine, for 
Prince Eugene, who fought out of furious hatred of Louis XIV., 
would not hear of peace. 

James set off in June, watched with intense interest by both 
England and France, though St-Simon declared there was nothing 
to account for his journey beyond weariness of St. Germain’s and 


1 Booth to Middleton.—Carte MSS. 
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incognito campaigns. He duly arrived at Barraux, where Berwick 
was stationed with his son Tynemouth as aide, and would not. be 
torn from the camp while there was any chance of a battle.' 

His own prospects looked vague. Berwick had received none 
of the papers promised by Harley, and little comfort from the 
Duke of Ormond, commander-in-chief of the English army, vice 
Marlborough, disgraced, who had come over to Jacobitism, and 
with whom Berwick corresponded, unknown to Harley.?. In October 
he returned to Paris with his son ; King James following in November 
after a progress up the Garonne. 

The Court of St. Germain’s, though in mourning for the Dauphin, 
was now at its best and brightest. The King was young, gallant, 
and hopeful, though under notice to quit France; the Princess, his 
sister, “of the most enchanting gaiety.”* But heavy shadows were 
darkening over the royal houses of England and France. In 
February, 1712, the Dauphiness and Dauphin and their little 
eldest son all died. In April King James and his sister fell ill of 
smallpox. James recovered, but not the dear young princess. 
“ Never did death affect me as this did,” writes Lord Tynemouth. 
“T loved the princess, I would have sacrificed a thousand lives for 
her. . . . I weep still whenever I think of it.” 

After another term of service in eastern France, Berwick was 
relieved by Villars to his great content, so fond was he of his 
Fitzjames home, to which he returned in February 1713.4 He now 
devoted himself to the increasingly important affairs of King James, 
who had departed to Lorraine as a condition of the Peace of 
Utrecht, signed April 11, 1713. It still seemed to Berwick so easy 
for James to succeed his now invalid half-sister. Out of patience 
with Harley’s deep dark ways, and confident of the timorous Anne’s 
happy acquiescence in having the decision taken out of her hands, 
he was for a coup d'état, the sudden presentation of the young King 
before the assembled parliament. 

At the same time, domestic affairs occupied a considerable amount 
of his attention. His eldest son, Lord Tynemouth, was now 
seventeen, and, according to the fashion of the day, it was full time 
that he should be married and settled. Berwick tried to arrange a 
marriage for him with the newly widowed Lady Petre, who was 
possessed of at least £40,000 a year; a more substantial provision 


1 Memoir of the second Duke of Berwick, 
2 Mémoires du Maréchal de Berwick. 

* Second Duke of Berwick. 

* Carte MSS. 
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than the English property settled on the young man, though his 
castles in Spain were substantial enough. Great interest was taken 
in this projected marriage by Schutz, the Hanoverian envoy, up to 
the January of 1714. There were rumours also of an Act to restore 
to Berwick his attainted rights in England. But the marriage came 
to nothing. In 1732 Lady Petre’s son, Lord Petre, born after his 
father’s death, married the only daughter of James, third Earl of 
Derwentwater. Lord Petre had given up Jacobitism, deeming it 
hopeless without the French help that would not come. 

War raged on the Rhine ; Eugene would not sheathe his sword, 
and Berwick was sent back to besiege and take Landau. In February 
1714 he was sent to Madrid to condole officially with Philip on the 
death of his enemy the Queen of Spain, and to persuade Spain to 
make peace with Holland ; then to Barcelona as Philip’s general- 
issimo, where he was fighting till October. He returned to France 
November 4. During his absence the great crisis had come and 
gone. On August 12 Queen Anne died. Why did Berwick, “the 
sword and buckler of the Stuart cause,” linger in Spain at the very 
time when his brother most urgently required his counsel and his 
arm, while all loyal Britain was looking to him as her military 
chief? James could not guess, but was sorely perplexed ; had been 
uneasy since the spring, when the Duke of Lorraine replied to his 
suspicions, May 17, “If Berwick does not want to go with you, 
he has got his way.” On August 15 Tames still only “believes 
Berwick does not want to attend him.” ? Yet Berwick urged James 
to hasten at once to England. 

The fact was that Louis had forbidden him to command for James 
after Anne should be dead, as he wished to avoid difficulties with 
George I. ; so Berwick himself confessed after Louis’s death. He was, 
therefore, kept in Spain lest fraternal pressure should have been put 
too strongly upon him, to the confusion of his divided allegiance. 
It was a period of most difficult diplomacy. Louis was quite unable 
to risk war by military support of his cousin and ward; but then 
neither James nor Berwick had ever intended a restoration by force. 
Harley was false and Marlborough lay low, though he promised 
service and even advanced money ; but Ormond and Mar declared 
that five out of six in England were for King James. Why rely on 
force at all? 

By November, when Berwick returned to Paris, the question had 
grown less simple. The Elector was firmly seated on the throne. 


1 Carte MSS, 2 Ibid. * Sbid, 
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Berwick might not fight but he now devoted himself wholly to James's 
service ; sadly worried by the busy Jacobite plotters, their want of 
method and superfluity of talk. He was the chief channel of com- 
munication between Louis at Versailles and James at Bar, and was 
consequently shadowed by the spies of Lord Stair, the English 
ambassador. He tried to persuade Louis to change his mind, but most 
of all he set himself to gain the alliance of Charles XII. of Sweden 
and conferred much with his minister, Sparr.! Then great adherents 
came in. Bolingbroke arrived, flying from the gaping gates of the 
Tower, followed by Ormond. After a pause of hesitation, Boling- 
broke consented to act as James’s minister in concert with Berwick. 
Ormond was appointed to command a fleet bound for the south 
eoast of England, while Berwick was daily expected by the Scots 
and the British Government to land at the head of fifteen or twenty 
thousand men: James to follow in March.? 

In August 1715 Berwick declared his heart to be set on accom- 
panying the King, yet it was he who hindered Mary of Modena 
from approaching the deathbed of the now dying Louis XIV., 
probably hoping to obtain a last promise of help for her son.* On 
September 1 the old King died. The Duke of Orleans assumed the 
Regency for the child, Louis XV. His sympathies were with the 
House of Hanover : his policy, for the peace France so sorely needed. 
On September 29 Berwick “would fain part first, but the King seems 
unwilling. It will be a terrible mortification if he does not go.”* On 
October 10 James writes to Bolingbroke that Berwick is “ incom- 
municable and incomprehensible,” but of no importance—a mere 
cypher. “If he withdraw his duty from me, I may well [withdraw] 
my confidence from him. I suspect he is the cause of France’s 
strange diffidence. He never did me any good there.” * 

On October 14 he wrote to Berwick : 

“ At the time you receive this will be the conjuncture in which I 
shall see the sincerity of your frequent and sacred promises to the 
King my father, and to the Queen. . . . I hereby require you. . . 
either to come at once with as many Officers as you can gett to follow 
you, or to give me some other and signal proof of your loyalty... . 
It is not words but deeds that I expect now from you.” ® 

Then the great blow fell. 

On October 21 Berwick wrote to Bolingbroke that he was unable 
to obey his Majesty’s command.? The Duke of Orleans had 


» Mémoires du Maréchal de Berwick. * State Papers.  * Carte Papers. 
. * Stuart Papers (Windsor). ® Ibid. 
* Carte MSS. Holog. 7 Stuart Papers. 
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forbidden him as a subject and marshal of France to take any 
personal share in the projected expedition.’ 

It was a terrible blow. James indignantly declared that he would 
neither name nor think of Berwick any more, and of course would 
never trust nor employ him again.? Berwick declares he did all he 
could to get the prohibition recalled, but he could not desert like a 
trooper.* James set off secretly for Scotland, which had been for 
some weeks in arms under Lord Mar. Lord Tynemouth accom- 
panied him. Berwick remained at St. Germain’s. 

After weary delays, James landed at Peterhead, December 22. 
He found the failing hopes of his adherents so fixed upon Berwick 
that he was obliged to cheer them by promising that the “ cypher” 
would speedily follow. How all was once more done in vain, if not 
all that man might have done, is a too oft told tale. James returned 
to France in February and dismissed Bolingbroke, who had betrayed 
him. Berwick believed in Bolingbroke, declared he had done every- 
thing in his power for the King, that his dismissal was both injustice 
and folly. James, refused further hospitality in Lorraine, took refuge 
finally and permanently in Italy. 

In April (1716) Berwick was sent to govern Guienne, and there 
his own memoirs stop. He was only forty-six and had made twenty- 
six campaigns. In December he married his son, Lord Tynemouth, 
now twenty years old, to Catalina de Portugal-Colomb, only sister 
and heiress of the widowed Duke of Veraguas, having in the 
previous September formally made over to him, as he had promised, 
his Spanish property and the Dukedom of Liria.‘ 

In the following year another great conflict of sympathy and 
military duty came into Berwick’s life. Alberoni, Swift’s “saucy 
gardener, who had got a gold cross on his stomach and a red cap on 
his head,” and Philip V.’s prime minister, craved to restore to Spain 
the possessions she had lost by the apportionment of Utrecht. England 
protested vehemently, and insisted on France sticking to her obliga- 
tions by alliance with Englard, Holland, and the Empire, to punish 
such ill faith, In January 1718 war was declared by France 


1 Berwick says he offered his services to James three years before, subject to 
the proviso of leave from the French Court. 

* Stuart Papers (Windsor). S Tbid. 

* He had already had several love-affairs: one really serious with Mlle. 
d’Aubijoux, who returned his love, but was made to marry the Duc de la 
Rocheguyon in 1714. He went with his broken heart to make the German cam- 
paign with his father, who took no notice whatever of his melancholy state until 
six months later, when they were in Barcelona. Then he explained that Louis XIV. 
would not have consented to the marriage. 
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against Spain. Villars having refused the command, Berwick was 
appointed to command the French army, not only against the 
monarchy he had made on the stricken field of Almanza and its 
ally, his old friend Charles XII. of Sweden, but against his son the 
Duke of Liria, and against his brother and native sovereign, King 
James III., whose cause Alberoni had taken up, in hope of securing 
to Spain a future ally on the English throne. James came over from 
Urbino to Spain, and the Duke of Ormond sailed with a Spanish 
fleet from Corunna for England. “Did you ever expect,” Arbuth- 
not writes to Swift, “to live to see the Duke of Ormond fighting 
against the Protestant succession, and the Duke of Berwick fighting 
for it?” 

But the staunchly Protestant wind scattered the Spanish fleet ; 
the remnant of troops that landed in Scotland came to grief in 
Glenshiel. James lingered in Spain sad and sore at heart, while 
Berwick in the north besieged and took Pampeluna and San 
Sebastian. Perhaps the Duke of Liria went between. He was 
always a fervent and loyal friend to James. 

At the end of August James returned to Italy to marry the bride 
rescued for him from Austrian captivity by the enterprise of Charles 
Wogan. As Berwick remained fighting in Spain until November, 
he could not, an he had wished, have been present at the royal 
wedding on September 2.! 

He was placed upon the Council of Regency in Paris, and 
governed Guienne until the death of the Duke of Orleans in 1723, 
when all offices changed hands. Berwick came home to Fitzjames 
for a welcome rest of nine years. On June 3, 1724, he received 
the ribbon of Saint Esprit in recognition of his long and brilliant 
services. 

He now turned his sword into a pruning-hook, and found his 
happiness in his family and his garden. He impressed the greatness 
of his soul even upon that garden, and French experts marvelled 
that “this Englishman” should have created so fair a pleasaunce. 
He did not care for sport, but enjoyed the conversation of his 
friends. His own talk was of the most interesting, simple and 
varied, replete with stored experiences. 

In 1721 he lost his French heir, already called the Duke of 
Fitzjames, who had been married for a year and a half, but left 
no children. His next son, Francis, embraced the ecclesiastical 
state in 1728, when eighteen, and renounced all cla'm upon his 


’ He took St. Sebastian August 2, the Citadel August 17. 
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father’s dignities. He was then given the Abbey of St. Victor de 
Paris, and was ordained priest in 1733. In 1739 he became Bishop 
of Soissons and almoner to the King; in which capacity he sent “the 
fair and haughty Chateauroux, with wet cheeks and flaming heart,” 
flying from the fever-stricken bed of Louis XV. at Metz in 1744 ; 
to return and avenge herself upon the stern Bishop, whose severity 
she charged to Jansenist proclivities. 

Into this period of Berwick’s home-staying falls an incident 
which Lord Mahon has unwarrantably construed into what that 
very staunch and steadfast soldier would undoubtedly have held 
for attempted treason.' Relations with James were cool, but “a 
few letters of compliments” passed between them during some 
years before 1727.2, In 1724 or 1727 (the MS. date seems to be 
1724, but Mahon takes it for 1727) Berwick wrote to Walpole for 
leave to visit his mother-in-law, Lady Sophia Bulkeley, at Dover or 
elsewhere in England, whither she had retired after the death of 
Mary of Modena in 1718. By the law of his attainder, his life 
was forfeit should he set foot on British soil. George I. was willing 
to grant his request, promising that his head should be safe ; but on 
finding that such a licence, even under the King’s seal, would not 
ensure his liberty, he declined to risk being “clapped up” accord- 
ing to the fancy or impertinence of any cross-grained magistrate, 
while thanking “his Majesty” courteously for his generous inten- 
tions. In all this there is no “hint at wishing to pay his respects 
to King George,” whose kingship he necessarily recognises when 
asking a favour from George’s Minister. Indeed, he usually speaks of 
“King George” in his memoirs, while acting for “ King James.” 
He had little to gain from any such overtures, pensioned and landed 
as he was in France. 

His son, the Duke of Liria, spent some time in London about 
this time, and enjoyed the hospitality of Lord Strafford? ; yet he, 
fervent and roystering Jacobite as he was, could hardly have gone 
over to make terms; still less probably to represent his father in 
any transactions with the mother of his detested stepmother. In 
1725-26 he, Ormond, and the Duke of Wharton at Cadiz were 
drinking enthusiastically to “the Cause,” planning a new expedi- 
tion, and shouting that it would soon be a crime to mention 
George I. as King of England. In December 1726 he was sent to 
Russia by Italy on a special embassy, but was unable to visit Rome 


1 Mahon, ii. 26. ? Lockhart Papers. 
* Letter of Liria to Strafford, 1728.—Add. MSS. (British Museum), 20,663. 
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on the way.' But we find him at Rome in 1723-29, a member of 
King James’s household.’ 

In September 1727, when James was at Avignon, still awaiting 
results from the death of George I. and the promising plot of Allan 
Cameron, Berwick went to Aix. He suffered at times from gout 
in his right hand. George Lockhart, of Carnwath, who was busily 
engaged in the plot, noted with interest this visit into the royal 
neighbourhood, and eagerly inquired of Sir John Graeme, James's 
secretary, if he thought Berwick could be counted as a “thorow 
friend” were his services required. Sir John did not know how far 
his friendship could be reckoned on. Lockhart was authorised to 
wait upon him, nervous as to his behaviour, and resolved to keep to 
general conversation. Berwick received him civilly, but evaded all 
attempts at the private conversation desired by Graeme. This was 
about October 6, and at the beginning of October the plot fizzled 
out, as if Berwick’s refusal had again “shown matters in their true 
light.” 

In 1733 the flames of war burst forth once more; this time 
kindled by a disputed succession to that very shaky and disreputable 
seat, the throne of Poland. In September, Berwick was called from 
his garden to command the French army on the Rhine, to support 
the French King’s father-in-law, Stanislas Leczinski, against his old 
opponent, Prince Eugene, who commanded the Austrian army for 
Augustus of Saxony. 

In June 1734 the French army invested Philipsbourg, held by 
the Austrians. On the 12th, Berwick, accompanied by his son, Lord 
Edward Fitzjames, the Duc de Duras, father-in-law of his late eldest 
son, and Lord Clare, his wife’s nephew, with a brilliant suite, was 
perceived from the walls about to mount his horse. He was easily 
distinguishable by the splendour of his equipage, and engineer 
Maldair had leave from Count Daun to fire. The cannon-ball struck 
Berwick in the neck. His son was drenched by his blood. A 
splinter wounded the Duc de Duras.® 

Never since the death of Turenne had such mourning been in 
the armies of France. Common soldiers wept as for a father ; 
officers for a beloved and honoured friend. Even Count Daun of 
the Austrian army generously lamented the order that had caused 
such a catastrophe.‘ 


t Liria to Gualterio.—Add. MSS. (British Museum). 
* Hist. MSS. Comm. Reports. 

® Memoirs of Marshal Daun. 

* lbid. 
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When the news reached Versailles, all public amusements were 
stopped. A cloud lay heavy over France. A stranger would have 
supposed the troops had been cut to pieces. Public places were 
hung in black, windows were darkened. From the King to the 
magistrates, who offered to carry the coffined hero on their shoulders 
from Philipsbourg to Paris, and the weeping crowds who lined the 
roads along which the cortége passed, all vied to praise him. Aged 
Prince Eugene said Berwick lived a soldier’s life and died a soldier’s 
death, and wished he himself might die as gloriously.1 Marshal 
Villars, that child of fortune, then lying on his deathbed, exclaimed 
that he had always said Berwick was luckier than himself. Here 
was his last stroke of superior fortune in that he had met death with 
honour in the trenches, while he himself must receive him shut up in 
bed.? 

Berwick was buried, according to his wish, in the chapel of the 
English Benedictines at Paris beside his father, James II. His 
eldest son, the Duke of Liria, succeeded to the English titles ; also 
to the vacant Garter, in spite of his stepmother’s anxiety to secure that 
honour at least for her own son. The new Duke was preparing for 
the siege of Gaeta, where he was in command of the Spanish army, 
when the terrible news of his father’s death reached him. He was 
already a field-marshal and an officer of distinction and experience. 
To his care at Gaeta, King James confided the Prince of Wales, 
bidding him show him the art of war and lead him to glory. 

The second Duke became Philip V.’s ambassador at Naples, 
where he died in 1738. The present Duke of Berwick, Alba, and 
Liria represents the eldest line of the great English soldier who won 
for France undying laurels, and for her royal house the only throne 
which remains in their possession. 

ALISON BUCKLER. 


1 Memoirs of Marshal Daun. 
* Conquista di Sicilia, por el Duque de Berwick. 
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SOME GOSSIP CONSEQUENT ON 
SIGNS, 


ORMERLY when Amaryllis would fare abroad she did not 
lightly disregard the weather warning which, were her fate 
cast in a town, came to her in the music of the innumerable signs 
that, creaking and straining on their hinges before almost every door, 
played to the humour of the wind. When this uneasy murmur arose 
to a din of swinging metal, Amaryllis, who possessed no umbrella, 
forbore her best frock with a sigh, or probably, with deeper dis- 
appointment, stayed at home. 

Signs, which, apart from their proper uses, were a good old means 
of learning the caprice of the uncertain elements, have long since 
vanished out of fashion, like a great many other quaint things in 
this age of superior gentility. 

Saving in a tavern-way, they have no other purpose now in England, 
with the sole exception of the plaintive inducement to the desperate, 
conveyed in three golden balls; though in old Continental cities, 
where smartness is not so well understood, quaint emblems of 
various trades still decorate picturesque and cobbled streets, 
suspended in all the dignity of iron wrought into stately and gracious 
design. 

I have seen, too, signs of the most primitive sizes and shapes hung 
out before the eyries which pass for habitations in those mountain 
villages poised above Lago di Garda: “ Al Pesce” is frequent enough, 
and the excellence of the blue lake trout amply compensates for the 
paucity of talent displayed in the depicting of a fish upon a bit of 
rough wood with rudely scalloped edges, or a foot or so of decorative 
tin half hidden by carnations growing from an upper window. 

The best intention of signs began with hostelries, and appears 
likely to end with these places of good cheer, unless fashion effects 
a throwback ; but to my mind the custom of picturing your trade 
is far too pretty for a modern usage always proud to boast “use” 
in preference to “ ornament.” 

There was an open-handed, large-hearted smack about the good 
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old medizval custom of treating trusted servants in a great employ, 
when my lord, duke, or earl, as the case might be, took an absence 
from home, and left his mansion not closed and shuttered, but 
available for the rest and good cheer of travellers who might be 
passing that way. One is tempted to wonder if the trusted dependant 
and his lord shared the profits later; but at any rate the custom 
held for a good many years, till the servant had secured a capital 
warranting further enterprise on his own few feet of ground. 
Methods were exceedingly simple in those days, and the unlettered 
person adopted his own fashion of nomenclature for these places of 
occasional entertainment from the gorgeous heraldic devices that 
custom ordained should decorate the fronts of noble houses. 

John Ball’s confraternity—raving of liberty—knew nothing of 
heraldry and cared less; but it had a very human fashion of 
growing thirsty, and, with an eye for a painted meaning in heraldic 
creatures, soon had its Boar’s Head, its Ragged Staff, or Black Bull 
for marking the stretches of a day’s journey: hence thousands of 
little inns and taverns scattered throughout the length and breadth 
of the country perpetuate the memory of the great families of 
Gordon, of Warwick, of Clare. And thus were the beginnings 
of that generous institution, the tavern, not mincingly described in 
his “‘ Microcosmography” by Dr. Earle :— 

“A tavern is a degree, or (if you will) a pair of stairs above an 
ale-house, where men get drunk with more credit and apology. If 
the vintner’s nose be at the door, it is a sign sufficient ; but the absence 
of this is supplied by the Ivy Bush.” 

If this be enigma to one unused to the shibboleth of signs, let it be 
explained that the affixing of ivy bushes at London tavern doors 
was a custom of the remotest date ; and a vintner had not need of 
necessity to ply two trades, though in commercial interest, doubtless, 
he would not turn a thirsty man away. It was a custom, too, holding 
out of England, and bushes are still nailed above the doors of 
osterie in remote Italian villages, to gladden thirsty souls ; and in old 
Dutch paintings the symbol is frequent enough. 

The outward essentials of a tavern are set forth thus in an early 
seventeenth-century masque :— 

“A flaminge red lattice, several drinking rooms and a back 
doore, but especially a conceited signe and an eminent bush.” 

Concerning this bush, there was a worthy fellow kept a tavern in 
Aldersgate Street, with a carved representation of such a thing 
entitling his house, which bush on the morning of January 30, 1649, 
appeared suddenly painted black. Wherefore the town gaped ; but 
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the man was either a brave loyalist who could not bear to see his 
King beheaded, or else a cunning tradesman who foresaw his till 
the fuller for notoriety: in either case, probably, result justified 
daring, since there were as many King’s men in the metropolis as 
Puritans, and mostly thirsty souls. 

Not disdaining so excellent a precedent, another who kept a 
tavern in Fenchurch Street, called the “ Mitre,” followed suit, and 
likewise hung his sign in mourning at the fall of his Majesty’s head ; 
and the irony thereof was probably unconscious enough. A con- 
temporary note has its bit of sarcasm over the occurrence :— 

“He certainly judged right: the honour of the Mitre was much 
eclipsed, through the loss of so good a parent of the Church of 
England. Those rogues say this endeared him so much to the 
churchmen that he soon throve amain, and got a good estate.” 

To this “Mourning Mitre” in Fenchurch Street a little 
company of choice spirits were once used to come after days of 
antiquity and curio hunting in Little Britain. One of these 
was Thomas Britton, familiarly known as the “Small Coal” man. 
This was a curious and soaring spirit, obliged to barter coal for a 
livelihood, yet nevertheless an artist and a man of great determina- 
tion. He had a house in Clerkenwell, and in a room over his coal 
shop was used to gather for reunions the finest amateur and 
professional musicians of a period teeming with the music which the 
Puritan rule had thrust out of hearing for half a century. Dr. John 
Hawkins says the house “was in Aylesbury Street, Clerkenwell. 
The room of the performance was over the coal shop, and, strange to 
say, Tom Britton’s concert was the weekly resort of the old, the 
young, the gay, the fair of all ranks, including the highest order of 
nobility.” Presumably Britton was a person who knew the worth of 
opportunities, and he died leaving property of considerable artistic 
value, as the following testifies :— 

“‘ Catalogues of the Sale of Mr. Thomas Britton’s library ” (observe 
the “Mr.” prefixed now to the name of the “Small Coal” man) 
“destributed by Mr. Nott on Pall Mall and Mr. Wargrave at the 
King’s Head, Holbourn . . . . and at the place of sale. Will be 
sold at auction at Tom’s coffee house adjoining to Ludgate, on 
Thursday, the 1st of November, at Three in the Afternoon. 

“ Conditions of Sale. - 

“That the books, for aught we know, are perfect, but if they 
appear otherwise, before they are taken away, the Buyer may leave 
them. 


“The highest Bidder is the Buyer, but if any Difference arise 
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which the Company cannot decide, the Book or Books to be re- 
exposed. 

“ That no person bids less than Sixpence advance after any 
Book arises to the Sum of Ten Shillings. 

“The Sale will begin on Thursday the first of November, at 
Three of the Clock in the Afternoon exactly, and the Books will be 
exposed to view Four dayes before the Sale begins. The Money for 
the Book or Books so bought, to be paid within Six days after the 
Sale is ended, the Buyer paying Porteridge. 

“ Any Person who cannot be present at the Sale, may have their 
commissions faithfully executed by their Humble Servant, John 
Bullord, if directed for him at the place of Sale.” 

Volumes could be filled with the gossip and interesting con- 
jecture, along with significance—political, moral, and historical— 
which signs might set going ; the subject leads off into a labyrinth of 
bypaths of lesser history. 

A propos of taverns, which, above the other trades, have always 
enjoyed a great monopoly of signboards, it stands proven by an 
ancient proclamation of King Edward III.’s time that that trick of 
“dusting the sugar, etc.” is gotten of a long ancestry. Being a 
nation with a reputation for honesty, so excellent a fame should put 
to the blush adulteration in trade ; yet apparently Honesty winks at 
the practice—which is not to be gainsaid, since it obtrudes in most 
things to hand, from your silk dress to your breakfast milk—as a bit 
of bye-play of commerce. An ugly trick, too, and one you would 
think a church-going nation might forgo; out of England it is 
frequently less indulged in, in spite of our profound belief that 
beyond the chaste area of our British seas evil customs foregather 
of necessity. The ancient bye-law then, with an excellent under- 
standing of matters, permits that :— 

“ All and singular persons drinking wine in taverns, or otherwise 
buying wine from them, may /vof as they will, whether the wine so 
sold as aforesaid in taverns, be drawn out of the Hogshead, or 
taken from elsewhere.” 

Amongst a multitude of more commonplace entitlings and 
heraldic survivals occur the names of more uncommon signs, such, 
for instance, as “The Grinning Jackanapes,” “The George and 
Thirteen Cantons,” or the “ Flying Childers.” 

In a little Hertfordshire village, not so remote from London, 
swings one of these rarer signs. “Mad Tom of Bedlam,” garbed in 
a great ragged coat with skirts, looks appropriate enough in the 
narrow Georgian street through which three times weekly used to 
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formerly pass the stage for Dunstable, of straw-plait fame. John 
Aubrey, a writer of sorts, but an antiquary of unremitting industry, 
accounts for the sign and its curious reverse. 

“ Before the Civil warre, I remember Tom o’ Bedlams went 
about a-begging. They had been such as had been in Bedlam, and 
there recovered, and come to some degree of soberness ; and when 
they were licensed to goe out, they had on their left arm an armilla 
of tinne (printed), about three inches breadth, which was sodered on.” 

One is grateful to Aubrey for such items as this, and, as a side- 
light upon his period, forgives him for being a man of singularly 
little mental luminosity.: He is a striking example of the odd locali- 
sation of seventeenth-century enlightenment ; in spite of birth and 
education he is almost ignorant, while others of that time—Dorothy, 
Lady Temple, immortal Evelyn—saving for certain little matters 
purporting to convention, might have been bred of this century. 

In a number of the “ London Gazette,” appearing in 1675, occurs 
an advertisement throwing more enlightenment upon the order of 
mendicants, which was the origin of the “ Mad Tom” sign. 

“Whereas several vagrant persons do wander about the city of 
London, and countries ; pretending themselves to be lunatics under 
cure in the Hospital of Bethlem, commonly called Bedlam, with 
brass plates upon their arms and inscriptions thereon. These are 
to give notice that there is no such liberty given to any Patients kept 
in the hospital for their cure, neither is any such plate as a distinc- 
tion or mark, put upon any Lunatic during their being there or when 
discharged thence. And that the same is a false pretence to colour 
their wandering and begging and deceive the people to the dishonour 
of the government of that hospital.” Privilege evidently had been 
wasted in abuse, and the permission Aubrey describes, retracted, as 
a means of being rid of a troublesome beggar pest. 

The fashion of signboards belongs, of course, to an age when the 
man in the street was frequently an unlettered person ; the manner 
of the sign did away with the necessity of the printer’s art, and greatly 
facilitated the shopping of people whose spelling had less excellence 
than themselves. Inns enjoyed the monopoly of a picturesque 
fashion enforced upon them from the earliest times by law ; but 
with the other trades it was left optional, and has left but small 
survival. A few here and there remain still. - I know well by sight 
a battered Scotsman, as tall as a man, who spends his days outside 
a shop in a well-known London thoroughfare. On wet days and at 
night he is lifted within. It seems that he has some claim to the 
kindness of the people who house him, since they interest themselves. 
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intelligently in his welfare ; but he has every appearance of age and 
approaching decrepitude, and perhaps their solicitations come from 
a sentimental thought that even he, battered old warrior, will not 
last for ever. ‘This sober, kilted person has brethren scattered about 
in the country ; they guard thresholds of little shops, and signify 
that within snuff and tobacco are sold. Wherefore the following, 
which appeared as a humoresque upon that commando of 1745, 
decreeing that everything Scottish, the very nationality of the Scottish, 
was to disappear after their last effort for the feckless Stuart: “ We 
hear that the dapper wooden Highlanders, who guard so heroically 
the doors of snuff shops, intend to petition the Legislature in 
order that they may be excused from complying with the Act of 
Parliament with regard to their change of dress, alledging that they 
have ever been faithful subjects of his Majesty, having constantly 
supplied his guards with a pinch out of their Mulls when they 
marched past them, and so far from engaging in any Rebellion, that 
they have never entertained a rebellious thought; whence they 
humbly hope that they shall not be put to the expense of buying 
new cloathes.” 

The particular Scotsman of my acquaintance is to be found on 
the road to a hostelry named “The Adam and Eve.” The name in 
itself is a common inn title, and has no more interesting origin than 
having sprung from the old mystery plays which once were enacted, 
as a matter of course, in inn yards. Mysteries and moralities, 
their worth as an educational force, and their significance as to 
the beginnings of the drama, are out of place here; but pause 
when you discover that “The Adam and Eve” stood in a road called 
Tothnam Court, lost in the country, and that, not so particularly early 
in the last century, a stage was used to run from it to the City, taking 
in its journey two and a half hours “ quick time,” and three hours 
back “ fair time.” Some new modes have indeed a superiority over 
the old! 

The inn itself grew up from a fair old manor house whose 
ground rent belonged to the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s, called 
Tothnam Court—hence the modern rendering of the name—and 
was a pretty gabled and chequered building ; but as early as the 
days of George Wither, the Puritan poet, it had fallen to its new 
use, and was one of the boundaries of the Cockney’s Sunday walk. 
It seems Wither eyed the lightheartedness of these town birds with 
leniency: there is no acidity inthe verses he wrote touching on this 
place of resort ; they speak him a broader-minded Puritan than his 
hat and bands declare him in an old portrait. 
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Some by the banks of Thames their pleasure taking, 
Some sillibubs among the milkmaids making, 

With music some upon the waters rowing, 

Some to the next adjoining hamlets going, 

And Hogsdone, Islington, and Tothnam Court 

For cakes and cream had then no small resort. 


Islington recalls the “ Angel,” a landmark of modern London. 
There has been an “ Angel” there from time immemorial ; the name, 
by the bye, was adopted—from its signification of a messenger—as a 
sign for places of resort for carriers and errandmen, Mrs. Fitz- 
william, of brilliant but disreputable Regency days, had a joke that 
arose from this Islington hostelry. When the “Loves of the 
Angels” was produced at the Strand Theatre, it was proposed by 
somebody or other to Mrs. Fitzwilliam, the lessee of Sadler’s Wells, 
that she should produce a piece upon the same subject at her theatre ; 
but Mrs. Fitzwilliam said, “ No, no; mine’s not a celestial figure; 
Mrs. Waylett may be the Angel of St. Clement’s if she likes, but I 
won't be the Angel at Islington.” 

About the Surrey Hills, and here and there eastwards and south 
of London, you may find still ancient and gnarled yews occurring 
with some method and sequence, and clinging now to earth in the 
decrepitude of stupendous old age. Dark spots in a rich green 
pastoral landscape, they dot the foot of Leith Hill, and are fine 
cover for the birds ; very whimsical shapes in the moonlight, In 
the days when men were devout, and followed religion with dogged 
resolution at considerable personal discomfort, holy pilgrims picked 
out the way to Canterbury by means of these yews, through the 
dense luxuriance of unspoiled country where a man might go in 
danger of his life, because of the perils of travelling in Chaucer’s 
time. These “ pilgrim yews” bring one to memories of the Tabard 
Inn in Southwark, busy with the bustle of departure, thronged with 
a motley multitude. 

Byfel that, in that sesoun on a day, 

In Southwerk at the Tabbard as I lay, 
Redy to wenden on my pilgrimage 
To Canturbury with ful devout corage, 
At night was come into that hostelrie 
Wel nyne and twenty in a companye 
Of sondry folk, by aventure i-falle ~ 


In felawschipe : and pilgryms were thei alle 
That toward Canturbury wolden ryde. 


Southwark, a step then without populous London, lacked not 
for inns ; “there be many fair inns for receipt of travellers, . . , 
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amongst the which the most ancient the Tabard,” writes Stowe in 
1598. A hundred years later Aubrey is regretting the change in its 
ancient and renowned sign. He says, “The ignorant landlord or 
tenant, instead of the ancient sign of the Tabard, put up the Talbot 
or dog”; and this too within another hundred years has disap- 
peared, for it and its supports were taken down in1766. Southwark 
once had a fire as big in its way as London’s conflagration. It 
began at four o’clock a.m. on May 23, “and continued with violence 
all that day and part of the night following.” Charles II. was to the 
fore in the matter of the emergency—a man of parts when he chose, 
for all his dallying. 

“ All his Majesty’s means for putting a stop to it—through the 
mercy of God finally affected, after that about six hundred houses 
had been burnt and blown up.” 

The Southwark catastrophe brings a curious item to notice. 
In the London Gazette, August 11, 1676, might be read an advertise- 
ment :— 

“Whereas his Majesty hath granted Letters Patent unto Mr. 
Wharton and Mr. Strode, for a certain new invented engine for 
quenching a fire with leathern pipes, which causes a great quantity 
and continual stream of water with an extraordinary force to the 
top of any house, into any room, passage, or alley ; being much 
more useful than any that hath hitherto been invented, as was 
attested under the hands of the Master of S. Thomas’ Hospital as 
in the late Great Fire of Southwark, to the greatest benefit and 
advantage.” 

An embryo fire-engine és an interesting landmark on the way of 
smaller history. 

Away in the west country loyalty was a fine motive of life and 
deeds when Cromwell was rearranging systems. Itis a little curious 
that it should have been the same west that was first welcoming the 
Prince of Orange which, thirty-five years before, to a man, stood for 
King Charles : it would almost seem that the west had its discretion, 
and had discovered that the eyes of James Stuart were set too close 
together for proper governing—a poor sign that, always, in a face 
where width and toleration are looked for. 

But in luscious Devon and in the gallant duchy of Cornwall there 
were many brave gentlemen who staked all on an ideal, and the 
foremost of these was Sir Bevill Grenvill. His was a school of 
manners and the old knightliness at Stowe manor, and when the 
flame of war shot out over that country, there were good soldiers 
ready for the King that Sir Bevill had had the moulding of. The 
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stand of the Cornishmen for the royal cause is a fine bit of incident 
in an epoch of great deeds and single-hearted purpose. Of one 
encounter with the enemy Sir Bevill writes to the lady his wife :— 


“My dear love, it hath pleased God to give us a happy victory 
on this present Thursday, for which pray join me in giving God 
thanks. I had the van, and so after solemn prayers at the head 
of every division, I led my part away, who followed me with so great 
courage both down the one hill and up the other, that it struck a 
terror in them, and the wings of horse charged on both sides. But 
their courage so failed as they stood not the first charge of foot, but 
fled in great disorder, and we chased them divers miles. 

“So I rest yours ever, 
* BEVILL GRENVILL.” 


“The messenger is paid” was added, “ yet give him a shilling 
more.” 

A little inn stood in 1845 on Cornish soil whose simple cogno- 
men was the “ Tree,” and affixed somewhere to its walls was a tablet 
which was once one of the sides to a monument erected to Sir Bevill 
at Stratton Heights, and which, fragmentary-wise, reads thus :— 

in this place ye (. . . .) of ye 
Rebells under ye command 

Of ye Earl of Stamford, received a 
Signal overthrow 

By ye valour of Sir Bevil 
Granville and ye Cornish 

Army on Thursday ye 

16 day of May 1643. 


“ Rebells” stands a sturdy appellation of the Parliament men; 
one fancies it in the mouth of Sir Bevill—square-jawed, determined, 
with earnest eyes, as he looks straight out of an old portrait. 

This gossip of signs and quaint memories would run on but too 
willingly into many inconsequent pages. At every turn some antique 
fashion thrusts itself forward, or a usage long forgot is recalled— 
and along with it a glimpse back into times when the world was 
picturesque and honest, when shoddyism was unheard of, and 
snobbism not the weapon of money, but a fine art in the hands of 
the few.- 


ETTA COURTNEY. 
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AMWELL IN HERTFORDSHTRE. 


ARLY last Spring I visited Amwell in Hertfordshire, a village 
well known to Master Izaak Walton inthe days when he studied 
to be quiet and went a-fishing. At Broxbourne I left the footpath 
beside the Lea—that river which, as Drayton puts it, “‘ brags of the 
Danish blood” ; and the day was still young and misty when I 
caught my first glimpse of the tiny church of St. John the Baptist on 
the hillside among the trees. I had not turned aside to drink my 
morning draught at the “ Thatched House” in Hoddesdon, for that 
cheery hostel is now only a memory ; but my thoughts were of 
one who had often done so when he trod these Hertfordshire 
byways, among the water-lilies and lady-smocks, to meet Mr. 
Sadler’s otter-dogs upon Amwell Hill, or to look once again at the 
great trout, “ near an ell long,” at Mr. Rickerbie’s, at the “ George” 
in Ware. 

Few men, even among “those literary fellows,” go on pilgrimage 
to Amwell, and yet they wend towards many a Mecca less worthy of 
reverence. The village is beautiful for situation, and is full of 
memories and traditions of several most interesting men. I learn as 
I write that Canon Benham rambled in the neighbourhood 
a few days ago and was delighted with all he saw. I can share his 
raptures. The cottages are sprinkled over the hillside in charmingly 
haphazard positions, overlooking the valley of the Lea; the New 
River is in the immediate foreground. Close to the church are the 
stocks, protected, I was’ pleased to see, by iron railings, and there- 
fore less likely to suffer, from the wandering Hooligan, such wanton 
treatment as befell the stocks at Aldbury, in the far west of the 
county, a few years ago. They stand there much as they stood in 
the good old days, but will never again hold in their embrace the 
ne’er-do-well of Amwell, or the naughty yokel who snored too 
loudly in church, We have changed all that now—for better for 
worse. 

As I loitered in the churchyard, I found myself thinking of Scott 
of Amwell. That John Scott was a Quaker and a poet, and that he 
spent most of his years at Amwell, is known to many. Perhaps I 
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shall bore no man, nor woman either, if I write a few sentences 
touching his works and ways. He was bornat Bermondsey in 17303 
he died and was buried at Ratcliff in 1783 ; his father, like Walton, 
was a linendraper. He lived for the most part at Amwell after 
the year 1740; here, too, lived Hoole, who introduced him to 
Johnson. Johnson did not include the poems of Scott among those 
of the “ Most Eminent English Poets,” nor, so far as I am aware, did he 
recommend them to the booksellers who were responsible for that 
astonishing selection. The omission is easily explained ; he did not 
think “ Amwell” or the “ Elegies ” worthy of such honour. He told 
Boswell, at General Oglethorpe’s, that the “‘ Elegies” were “ pretty 
well, but such as twenty men might write.” Boswell seems to have 
thought otherwise; possibly the verses of the Quaker whom 
Johnson loved and visited had afforded him such edification as he 
had found in “ Ogden on Prayer.” Scott’s poems would hardly disgrace 
a collection which includes the verses of Yalden, Stepney, and Duke. 
His “ Amwell ” is as good as Savage’s ‘‘ Wanderer.” His “ Elegies ” are 
as well turned as Hammond’s, and little inferior to those of Shenstone. 
I wonder he did not write “ Amwell” in rhyme instead of in very 
blank verse. The couplet flowed readily enough from eighteenth- 
century pens. 

The house in which Scott lived is at Amwell End, between 
Amwell and Ware. The grounds which surrounded his home are in 
part built upon, but the house still stands. Here the bard, like 
Pope at Twickenham, amused himself by making a grotto, which 
you may see, hewn in the solid chalk and adorned with shells and 
fossils, for a modest charge. As becometh grottoes, it was sung in 
verse by its designer :— 


At noon reclin’d, perhaps, he sits to view 

The bank’s neat slope, the water’s silver hue, 
Where, midst thick oaks, the subterranean way 

To the arch’d grot admits a feeble ray ; 

Where glossy pebbles pave the varied floors, 

And rough flint-walls are decked with shells and ores, 
And silvery pearls, spread o’er the roofs on high, 
Shimmer like faint stars in a twilight sky : 

From noon’s fierce glare, perhaps, he pleased retires, 
Indulging musings which the place inspires. © 

Now where the airy octagon ascends, 

And wide the prospect o’er the vale extends, 

*Midst evening’s calm, intent perhaps he stands, 
And looks o’er all that length of sun-gilt lands, 

Of bright green pastures, stretch’d by rivers clear 
And willow groves, or osier islands near. 
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Such as twenty men might write! Scott’s friend Hoole could have 
given him a lesson in smoothness of diction ; even Johnson, had he 
scanned the epistle from which I quote as he scanned the couplets 
of Crabbe, could have added to their sonority and point. 

In the “ Ambulator,” a small gazetteer of the environs of London, 
published about a century ago, reference is made to a curious 
epitaph in the churchyard here : 

That which a Being was, what is it? show: 
That Being which it was, it is not now, 

To be what t’is, is not to be, you see: 

That which now is not, shall a Being be. 


I found no headstone bearing this inscription, though I sought it 
diligently. But as I was lingering just outside the apse, which 
Canon Benham thought “most curious,” I noticed a memorial of 
greater interest. This was the mausoleum of the Mylne family. 
The other day, when rummaging among the bookshops near 
Covent Garden, an old print in a window arrested my attention. It 
was:a portrait of Robert Mylne. Now an inscription on the west 
side of the mausoleum is to the memory of this worthy, who spent 
his last few years at Amwell, but was buried near Sir Christopher 
Wren in St. Paul’s Cathedral. He was born in Edinburgh in 1734, 
and is remembered by posterity at large as the designer of that 
bridge at Blackfriars which was pulled down in 1868. After study- 
ing architecture in Rome he came to London in 1759. At that 
time designs were invited for the bridge ; Mylne competed and his 
plans were accepted. The critics, expert and inexpert, were very 
angry. An old print in the British Museum is entitled “Just 
arrived from Italy, The Puffing Phenomenon with his Fiery Tail 
turn’d Bridge Builder!” Dr. Johnson contributed to the squabble, 
in the pages of the “ Daily Gazetteer”: ‘“‘The whole of the argu- 
ment in favour of Mr. M is only that there is an elliptical 
bridge at Florence, and an iron balustrade at Rome ; the bridge is 
owned to be weak, and the iron balustrade we consider as mean; 
and are loth that our own country should unite two follies in a 
public work.” The bridge, however, was erected, and I am glad to 
know that Dr. Johnson and Robert Mylne were in time fast friends. 

But Mylne is remembered for his share in an undertaking more 
closely associated with Amwell, for in due course he became sole 
engineer to the New River Company, and lived in the village. 
Almost beneath the shadow of the church, on its eastern side, flows 
the New River, and there, on an islet close to the little handbridge 
that spans its gleaming water, stands the monument erected by 
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Myine to the memory of Sir Hugh Myddelton, by whose enterprise 
and energy the famous watercourse was constructed in the reign of 
James I. The King watched the work in progress when staying at 
Theobalds, about seven miles south from Amwell, and took a 
practical interest in its welfare, for he was a large shareholder. 
Myddelton lived, meanwhile, at Bush Hill, Edmonton. In Mylne’s 
time the course of the river was widened, and its works improved ; 
but even to-day the general trend of its channel from Chadwell and 
Amwell springs to the north of London is much the same as at first. 


From Chadwell’s pool 
To London’s plains, the Cambrian artist brought 
His ample aqueduct. . . . Old Lea, meanwhile, 


Beneath his mossy grot o’erhung with bows 

Of poplar, quivering in the breeze, surveys 

With eye indignant his diminished tide. 
The names of Myddelton and Mylne must ever be associated 
with this picturesque village. As I paused near the islet and 
loitered beside the narrow waterway which we owe so largely to 
Myddelton, I remembered the words placed by Mylne over the 
grave of Wren :— 

*¢ Lector, si monumentum requiris, circumspice.” 


Myddelton wrote his title to fame very legibly in the valley of the 
Lea, and Mylne, one hundred and fifty years later, did much to ensure 
that title’s perpetuity. Near the monument to Myddelton, there is a 
second islet planted with shrubs ; among them stands a large stone, 
bearing some lines by the Quaker poet :— 

Amwell, perpetual be thy stream, 
Nor e’er thy springs be less, 
Which thousands drink who never dream 
Whence flows the boon they bless. 
Too often thus ungrateful man 
Blind and unconscious lives, 
Enjoys kind Heaven’s indulgent plan, 
Nor thinks of Him who gives. 

On the night of Thursday, March 9, 1608-9, one William 
Warner died suddenly in his bed at Amwell, and was buried the 
following Saturday in the village church. His name in the parish 
register suggests little to the average tourist; nor, perhaps, is the 
statement that he was “an attornye of the common pleas” and 
“author of ‘ Albion’s England’” very helpful. And yet Warner will 
live in our annals, for his verses were read by those who, by a mere 
passing allusion, can render a name immortal. Lamb, who loved 
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so deeply the village of Amwell and the green fields of pleasant 
Hertfordshire, has recorded for us, in a letter to Ainsworth, his 
impression of “ Albion’s England.” “Ihave read Warner with great 


There is a fine simile or picture of Semiramis arming to repel a 
siege. I do not mean to keep the book, for I expect you are 
forming a curious collection, and I do not pretend to anything of 
the kind.” Long before, Drayton had found in Warner some 
passages so “ fine, cleere, and new ” that he was taken with “almost 
wonder.” ‘“ Albion’s England” was published in 1586, midway 
between the “ Gerusalemme Liberata” and the “ Faerie Queen,” and 
possibly found, for a time, almost as many readers as Tasso or 
Spenser. We have forgotten Warner in this degenerate age. I, at 
least, am sadly lacking in poetic taste ; for I once tried to read him 
at the British Museum, but gave in at the fourth page. “ Albion’s 
England ” was dedicated to Sir Henry Carey, first Lord Hunsdon, 
who lived within an hour’s stroll from Amwell, and had given 
Warner more than one friendly pat on the back. Readers will find 
the poem, of surprising length, in “‘ Chalmers’s Collection of English 
Poetry.” 

Little is known of the story of Amwell church in medizval days, 
Chauncy, in his “ Historical Antiquities of Hertfordshire,” gives a 
list of the vicars from 1400 to 1695. ‘The list is incomplete, for 
between the first two names, John Boddet and Henry Johnson, 
there is an interval of 149 years—too long for any vicariate since 
the days of Hilpa and Shalum. The year of John Boddet’s institu- 
tion coincides with the date assigned to what is probably the oldest 
monument in the church or churchyard. This is a brass near the 
lectern, bearing the effigy of a priest with his finger-tips together in 
an attitude of prayer ; a common figure, I believe, on English brasses. 
The church retains some Early English features, and is of interest 
to visitors for its two hagioscopes, some curious brasses, and a 
monument in the nave to William Empson, M.A. This, again, is a 
name to give us pause. Empson was with Macaulay at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and subsequently succeeded Mackintosh as 
Professor of Polity and the Laws of England at Haileybury College, 
close to this village of Amwell. From 1823 some sixty articles 
from his pen appeared in the “ Edinburgh Review,” and when he 
sought a wife he found one in the only daughter of Francis Jeffrey. 

I think I have justified my remark that this village abounds 
with memories and traditions of interesting men. Mention of one 
other worthy will take me to the end of my tether. In the church- 
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yard is the grave of Isaac Reed (1742-1807), and in the church is an 
inscription which warns us, somewhat unnecessarily, that we must 
die though we read till our eyes ache. Reed, whose father kept a 
baker’s shop in Fleet Street, lived at Amwell for some years, and at 
Amwell he died after a life of whole-hearted devotion to Literature’s 
“pale and shadowy, but enduring pleasures.” Written by Boswell, 
his life would have made an interesting volume. He got together 
a large and curious library at Staple Inn, where he and Steevens 
pored over the text of Shakespeare to good purpose. “The best 
edition of Shakespeare is Isaac Reed’s, in twenty-one volumes.” 
So wrote Southey to John May, and so, probably, thought many of 
his contemporaries. How deeply Johnson was indebted to Reed 
for assistance in the shape of raw material for his “ Lives” we learn 
from Boswell. Reed was for some years president of the “Un- 
increasable Club” which met at the Queen’s Head in Holborn, 
and frequented literary gatherings at Mr. Dilly’s in the Poultry, but 
does not appear to have been present on that memorable occasion 
when Jack Wilkes helped Dr. Johnson to veal and held the candle to 
show the print of a beautiful female. 

A village like Amwell affords an ideal retreat to the man who 
loves learning and retirement rather than dissipation and noise. 
To Charles and Mary Lamb the village and its neighbourhood 
were as a green thought in a green shade. They rambled through 
* fair Amwell” as children ; and in riper if not happier years they 
laid the scene of “Mrs. Leicester’s School” in the village which 
they knew and loved so well. As I lingered near the stocks in the 
afternoon, listening to the song of a lark as it mounted heavenwards 
and to the merry voices of children at play by the riverside, “the 
young ladies of Amwell school” seemed no mere creations of fancy, 
and I found myself wishing to see the house where they plied their 
books. Lamb knew the spell of Coleridge’s voice and the luxury of 
tobacco at the “ Salutation and Cat,” “amid a scene how different 
from this,” and loved the playhouse and his Wednesday suppers ; 
but Hertfordshire, and above all Widford and Amwell and Mackery 
End, seem to have filled his thoughts in more restful moments. 
For this reason I may end these rambling recollections in his own 
words, written in 1822 to one of the worthiest of his many friends— 
Wordsworth. “JI had thought in a green age (oh green thought !) 
to have retired to Ponder’s End, anon stretching, on some fine 
Izaak Walton morning, to Hoddesdon or Amwell, careless as a 
beggar.” 

HERBERT W. TOMPKINS. 
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4A NEW LIGHT 
ON ANNE ASKEWE. 


NNA KYME, or, as she is commonly called, Anne Askewe, 
occupies an exalted place on the roll of our English martyrs. 
She was one of the first women, after the dawn of the Reformation, 
to offer herself as a victim to the stake in defence of Protestantism. 
Undismayed, she braved the wrath of that terrible King Henry VIII., 
the agonies of the rack, confinement in Newgate and the Tower, the 
ordeal of examination before Bishops Bonner and Gardiner and the 
Privy Council, with finally death by fire, rather than profess credence 
in the doctrine of transubstantiation. Many chances, indeed, were 
offered her of effecting escape from prison and from the fire, but she 
declined them all, and fought her way steadily to martyrdom. 

Anna, younger daughter of Sir William Askewe, was born at a 
house of his in Lincolnshire in the year 1520. According to one 
tradition, the place of her birth was South Kelsey ; according to 
another, Stallingborough. The name Askewe, or Askew, was 
variously spelled—Ascue, Ayscough, and Ayscue, being the principal 
other renderings. Her father was a staunch Catholic, and took part 
in the “ Pilgrimage of Grace.” When less than twenty years of age, 
Anne was married to the eldest son of a rich landowner at Kelsey, 
named Thomas Kyme, who had been engaged to be married to her 
elder sister. On the latter’s sudden death, however, before the 
wedding could take place, Sir William urged Anne to step into the 
vacancy, to which scheme, against her own professed inclinations, 
she eventually consented. It was altogether an unlucky union, for 
soon after the birth of her second child serious differences broke 
out between the pair, and, as we have only the highly coloured and 
ex-parte records furnished by Anne’s devoted admirers, John Bale 
and Foxe, for reference as to the origin of the quarrel, it is difficult 
to ascertain the whole truth of the matter. It is evident that Anne’s 
husband was outwardly a Catholic, who may have viewed with some 
alarm his wife’s Protestant tendencies, in which she began openly to 
indulge soon after the birth of her first child. 
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Thomas Kyme, so we are told by Foxe and Bale, finding that 
Anne would pay no attention to his wishes by returning to the 
Catholic fold, violently turned her out of his house, and deprived 
her of the custody of her little children. This must have taken 
place apparently in either 1543 or 1544, so that her children were 
both infants and she herself a very young woman at the time. 

But it seems likely that some other cause beyond that of 
religious convictions must have operated towards the separation of 
Anne from her husband. She was a person of a quick temper and 
a stubborn nature, and evidently paid little attention to her 
husband’s likes and dislikes. What is more, she must have enter- 
tained but scant affection for her children, and was content to widen 
the domestic breach by endeavouring to get a divorce from Kyme, 
in which she was not successful. Meanwhile, her avowal of 
heretical opinions brought her under the displeasure of the local 
ecclesiastical authorities. She created disturbances in Lincoln 
Cathedral, where she would go and read the New Testament aloud, 
and dispute with the clergy attached to that beautiful building. 
Early in 1545 she had, however, left her native parts, after having 
been rebuked and disowned by her father and brother, for we find 
her in London. That it was not her husband’s cruelty, as her 
admirers have pretended, that drove her away from home is proved 
by an extract I quote from the “ Acts of the Privy Council,” which 
has been overlooked by all her biographers, and shows that Thomas 
Kyme himself lay under some considerable suspicion as to the 
orthodoxy of his religious opinions, for we find that the Council 
assembled at Greenwich, May 23, 1546, made an order for Kyme’s 
appearance before them, with Anne, within ten days of the receipt of 
the notice. Moreover, on June 19, 1546, an entry in these “ Acts” 
states that : 

“Thomas Keyme of Lincolnshire, who had maryed one Anne ~ 
Ascue, called hither and lykewise his wief, who refused him to be 
her husbonde without any honest allegacion, was appointed to 
return to his countrey till he shulde be efstones sent for, and for: 
that she was very obstinate and heddye in reasoning of matiers of 
religion, wherein she showed herself to be of naughty opinion, 
seeing no perswasions of good reasons could take place, she was 
sent to Newgate to remayne there tanswere to the lawe ; lykeas also, 
one White, who attempted to make an erronyeous boke, was sent to 
Newgate.” 

But, before the month of May, Anne Kyme’s troubles had 
begun. She seems to have become acquainted with certain ladies 
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of the Court, with some especially of the Queen’s household, who 
were suspected of leanings towards Lutheranism. There is, never- 
theless, no foundation whatever for the popular story that she was 
employed as a maid-of-honour to Katherine Parr. As early in 1545 
as March 11, Anne (who insisted upon being called by her maiden 
and not her husband’s name) had been arrested, and was examined 
for heresy by one Christopher Dare at Sadlers’ Hall. By Dare she 
was sent to appear before the Lord Mayor, who continued the 
examination, and then ordered her confinement in the Counter. On 
the 23rd of the month, Anne’s “Cousin Brittayne came,” as she 
tells us, “into the Compter and asked whether I might be put to 
bail orno?” He was told to “speak with the Chancellor of London,” 
who apparently refused the request, and Anne was directed to 
appear next before Dr. Bonner, Bishop of London. To the credit 
of Bonner, who has probably been more harshly judged for his share 
in the Marian persecutions than he has deserved, she was treated 
with the utmost kindness, gentleness, and consideration, and al- 
though it was clear that the accused professed no belief in the 
doctrine of transubstantiation—the crucial test—Bonner, anxious to 
save her, permitted Anne to sign evasively a document drawn up in 
terms just sufficiently broad and ambiguous to admit of her release 
from custody. This relief was destined to be of brief duration, for 
in June she was once more under lock and key. 

Anne was, indeed, determined to make her voice heard in 
favour of the reformed doctrines. She went about London openly 
inviting men and women to reject the “Six Articles;” hence her 
second arrest, effected at the instance of the Privy Council, and her 
incarceration in Newgate. This time, too, Anne, “ whose name,” as 
Froude writes, “ was to be written among those who were to serve 
Heaven in their deaths rather than in their lives,” was not so fortu- 
nate as to find a judge so merciful as Bishop Bonner. She was 
repeatedly brought up before the Council, whose chief spokesman 
was Bishop Gardiner, and at whose advice she was sent from New- 
gate to the Tower, and eventually sentenced to death. Confined 
in the Tower, efforts were made to get her to implicate certain ladies 
of the Court, such as the Countesses of Suffolk, Hertford, and 
Sussex, but she refused to confess anything against them. In the 
Tower she was put on the rack, but owing to the Lieutenant, Sir 
Anthony Knyvet, thinking her endurance had been taxed enough, 
she was taken off, against the wishes of the Chancellor Wriothesley 
and Sir Richard Rich, who were present, and insisted upon the 
torture being prolonged. Knyvet refused, whereupon the two re- 
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presentatives of the Council, “ throwing off their gowns, would needs 
play the tormentors themselves ; first asking her if she were with 
child. To whom answering again (she) said, ‘ Ye shall not need to 
spare for that, but do your wills upon me.’ And so quietly and 
patiently praying unto the Lord, she abode their tyranny, till her 
bones and joints were almost plucked asunder.” (Foxe.) 

Meanwhile, Knyvet, enraged at this cruelty, made his way, by 
boat, to the Court, where he demanded an immediate audience with 
the King, to whom he complained of Wriothesley’s interference, 
“which, when the King had understood, he seemed not very well 
to like of their extreme handling of the woman and also granted the 
Lieutenant his pardon, willing to return and see to his charge. 
Great expectation was, in the mean season, among the warders and 
other officers of the Tower, waiting for his return ; whom when they 
saw come so joyfully, declaring to them how he had sped with the 
King, they were not a little joyous.” 

On July 16, Anne Askewe, together with John Adams, a tailor, 
John Lascelles, a gentleman formerly holding a post in the Royal 
household, and Nicholas Belenian, a secular priest from Shropshire, 
were carried to the stake, erected in front of the Priory Church of 
Saint Bartholomew the Great, Smithfield. The relentless Wriothes- 
ley and other members of the Council were present as spectators, 
and viewed the proceedings with as much pleasure as theatre-goers 
of our day would applaud an amusing farce (although they, at first, 
expressed some fear lest they should be hurt by the ignition of some 
gunpowder, given to the victims to shorten their sufferings). Before 
being bound to the stake by a chain, Anne was offered the Royal 
pardon if she would sign a recantation of her heresies. She 
indignantly declined. The Lord Mayor exclaimed “ Fiat Justitia,” 
and the flames arose. 

“At the first putting to of the fire,” records an eye-witness, 
“there fell a little dew, or a few pleasant drops upon us that stood 
by, a pleasing noise from Heaven, God knows whether I may truly 
term it a thunder crack, as the people did in the gospel, John xii. 
29, or an angel, or rather God’s own voice.” 

Thus perished in the fire Anne Kyme, a woman of heroic courage 
and unflinching devotion to her religion. Her literary remains 
which have come down to us comprise complete accounts of her 
examinations before the “ Inquisitors.” According to her statements 
therein, she seemed to delight in recording the story of her troubles, 
and she includes a narration of the controversies raging between 
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herself and the interrogators with reference to the doctrine of the 
Real Presence. Anne was evidently possessed of great physical 
strength, for she exults in relating how, after she had recovered 
from her swoon on being loosed from the rack, she ‘‘ sat two long 
hours reasoning with my Lord Chancellor upon the bare floor ; where 
he, with many flattering words, persuaded me to leave my opinion. 
But my Lord God gave me grace to persevere,” &c. 

Much as we must admire Anne’s conduct in adhering to the 
dictates of her conscience, and in willingly submitting to be led out 
to die the most painful of deaths for her faith’s sake, it must never- 
theless be confessed that her character, considered as a woman, and 
not merely as a martyr, has been unduly lauded and magnified by 
her biographers. The evidence of the Privy Council books refutes 
in toto the charges of cruelty made by her biographers against 
Thomas Kyme. It is impossible to look upon her as a very affec- 
tionate mother or as a strictly dutiful wife. She suffered herself to 
be cajoled into marrying a wealthy man simply for his wealth’s sake, 
and then grumbled at the obvious results. To Bishop Bonner she 
behaved with conspicuous ingratitude for his many kindnesses shown 
to her. Her controversies concerning the Sacrament with Bonner 
and with Gardiner remind us of the discussions relating to the same 
doctrine that took place between Lady Jane Grey and Father 
Feckenham. Anne and Lady Jane Grey held, indeed, precisely the 
same religious opinions, and, although the more stalwart and fiery 
Lincolnshire lady lacked the grace and personal charm of the “ten 
days’ Queen,” she resisted the “ Inquisitors” with as much courage 
and controversial skill as Lady Jane fenced with the learned Bene- 
dictine. But, with all her faults, Anne Askewe’s later life was that 
of a brave and noble woman, for over and over again she refused 
to save herself by making the most simple recantation of her 
opinions. 

Of her literary remains, the specimen most interesting to the 
modern reader will probably prove to be the following poem, which 
was first published by John Bale, afterwards Bishop of Ossory, at 
Marburg, in 1546. If it gives no evidence of the possession of 
poetical genius, it reveals, nevertheless, the same integrity of her 
Protestant principles which is manifested in the spirit of all her 
prose writings :— 


Like as the arméd knight 
Appointed to the field, 

With this world will I fight, 
And faith shall be my shield. 
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Faith is that weapon strong 
Which will not fade at need ; 

My foes, therefore, among, 
There with will I proceed. 


As it is had in strength 
And force of Christ his way, 
It will prevail at length 
Though all the dev’ls say nay. 


Faith in the Fathers old 
Obtainéd righteousness, 

Which makes me very bold 
To fear no world’s distress. 


I now rejoice in heart, 
And hope bid me do so, 
For Christ will take my part, 
And ease me of my woe. 


Thou say’st, Lord, whoso knock 
To them wilt thou attend ; 
Undo, therefore, the lock, 
And thy strong power send. 


More enemies now I have 
Than hairs upon my head, 

Let them not me deprave, 
But fight thou in my stead. 


On thee my care I cast, 
For all their cruel spite, 

I set not by their haste, 
For thou art my delight. 


I am not she that list 
My anchor to let fall, 

For every drizzling mist, 
My ship substantial. 


Not oft used I to write 
In prose, nor yet in rhyme, 
Yet will I show one sight 
That I saw in my time. 


I saw a rival throne, 

Where justice should have sit, 
But in her stead was one 

Of moody, cruel wit. 


Absorbed was righteousness, 
As of the raging flood ; 
Satan, in his excess, 
Sucked up the guiltless blood. 
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Then thought I, Jesus Lord, 
When thou shalt judge us all, 
Hard is it to record 
On these men what shall fall. 


Yet Lord, I thee desire, 
For that they do to me, 

Let them not taste the hire 
Of their iniquity. 


PHILIP SIDNEY. 
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THE CENTENARY OF THE 
IMMORTAL SCOTTISH ITINERARY. 


se ILLIAM and I parted with Mary on Sunday afternoon, 

August 14, 1803: and William, Coleridge, and I left 
Keswick on Monday morning, the 15th, at twenty minutes after 
eleven.” 


That is the first sentence of Dorothy Wordsworth’s immortal 
“Recollections of a Tour made in Scotland (a.p. 1803).” I use 
the word “immortal” advisedly. The journals written by Dorothy 
Wordsworth, writes the most eminent of the “ Wordsworthians,” 
Professor Knight, “and her reminiscences of tours made with her 
brother, are more interesting to posterity than her Letters” ; and in 
the “ Recollections of the Table Talk of Samuel Rogers, Esquire. 
With a Memoir of His Life” (1856) the banker-poet is quoted as 
saying, “I do indeed regret that Wordsworth has printed only 
fragments of his sister’s journal ; it is most excellent, and ought to 
have been published entire.” These charming journals are now 
printed entire, in vols. 11 and 12 of the “ Eversley” edition of 
the works of Wordsworth, published by Macmillan & Co. (1896-7). 
They comprise the Alfoxden journal (1798), the Hamburg journal 
(1798), the Grasmere journals (1800, 1801, 1802, 1803), the “ Recol- 
lections of a Tour made in Scotland (a.p. 1803),” the journal of 
“ A Mountain Ramble by Dorothy and William Wordsworth ” (1805), 
“Extracts from Dorothy Wordsworth’s Journal of a Tour on the 
Continent ” (1820), and “ Extracts from Dorothy Wordsworth’s Tour 
in the Isle of Man” (1828). In this article the extracts and ex- 
planatory notes are exclusively confined to the Scottish tour, which is 
barely second to the more popular Grasmere journals, not only as a 
revelation of the genius and personal charm of the great poet’s 
sister, but from a literary, sociological, and even historical point of 
view. At the time this “tour” was made, “ pro-di-gi-ous” pro- 
gress had been effected in the industrial, social, and even literary 
condition of Scotland, described by Macaulay as existing at the 
Revolution. Even in 1803, however, “ scarcely anything was known 
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about the Celtic part of Scotland” even to Lowland Scotsmen, and 
- much less to Englishmen. As far as the Highlands were concerned, at 
least a great part of them, the real condition of the country in 1688 
was the popular view of it among Englishmen at the close of the 
eighteenth century : 

‘Indeed, law and police, trade and industry, have done far 
more than people of romantic dispositions will readily admit to 
develop in our minds a sense of the wilder beauties of nature. A 
traveller must be free from an apprehension of being murdered or 
starved before he can be charmed by the bold outlines or rich tints 
of the hills. He is not likely to be thrown into ecstasies by the 
abruptness of a precipice from which he is in imminent danger of 
falling two thousand feet perpendicular ; by the boiling waves of a 
torrent which suddenly whirls away his baggage and forces him to 
run for his life ; by the gloomy grandeur of a pass where he finds a 
corpse which marauders have just stripped and mangled ; or by the 
screams of those eagles whose next meal may probably be his own 


eyes.” 

At the end of the eighteenth century and beginning of the 
nineteenth, travelling, even in the most remote parts of Scotland, 
was no longer perilous, but it was often risky, and at all times, and in 
all places, inconvenient, disagreeable, and expensive. The wand of 
“The Wizard of the North” had not yet conjured up and covered 
the wild heaths, the shaggy woods, the mountains and the floods 
with the halo of an imperishable romance, and even the great high- 
ways were often impassable by man and beast, notwithstanding the 
triumphs of the first great military roadmaker in the Highlands, so 
sublimely eulogised in the “ poetic ” couplet of an unknown Scottish 
bard : 


Had you seen these roads before they were made, 
You’d have lifted your hands and blessed General Wade. 


Previous to the Wordsworth-Coleridge tour four memorable ones 
had been made, and the narratives may still be read with pleasure 
and profit even in this age. First in point of time, and, 

If not first, in the very first line 


of such travels, was Dr. Johnson’s tour with his biographer Boswell, 
carried out in 1773, and published:in the same year. Thomas 
Pennant (correspondent of the celebrated naturalist, White of 
Selborne) made a tour in Scotland in 1769, and published his 
narrative in 1771. From a strictly natural-history point of view 
that is still a work of absorbing interest and real value. In orabout 
1787 a noted Yorkshire squire, Colonel Thornton, made a sporting 
tour in Scotland, and published the story of his fishing and shooting 
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exploits in 1804—a fascinating book, not devoid, however, of “long- 
bow ” gasconading, his famous story of the capture of a 48-lb. pike 
being now taken cum grano salis. In the same year of the Wordsworth- 
Coleridge journey, 1803, a Rev. James Hall, M.A., made a very 
extended tour in the north and west of Scotland, and published his 
experiences in 1804. In many respects this is the most interesting 
of all these or any other narratives, but beyond the fact that the 
author was educated at St. Andrews University, and what of a 
biographical nature is revealed in his two volumes, I have been 
unable to discover anything about him. 


THE WoRDSWORTH-COLERIDGE ITINERARY. 


This lasted six weeks, from August 14, 1803, to September 25, 
and did not reach farther north than Elginshire. The journey was 
made in “a one-hoss shay,” but it was not built on the lines of “ The 
Deacon’s Masterpiece,” and much of the sightseeing was done on 
foot, especially by William and Dorothy Wordsworth, both very 
noted for their strenuous and long-distance pedestrian excursions, 
even in an age of “Shanks’s nag” feats, sometimes for hundreds of 
miles. In what follows no attempt is made to deal with Dorothy’s 
narrative in the regular sequence of experiences and extracts, and 
explanations will only be given about matters of human interest 
now and, probably, as long as the names of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge are remembered. 


At Burns’s GRAVE AND House. 


On August 18 the party arrived in Dumfries, and it is not 
strange that the first place they visited was the grave of Burns (died 
July 21, 1796). It was this visit that afterwards inspired Wordsworth’s 
fine admonitory poem, not published till 1845, beginning : 


Mid crowded obelisks and urns 

I sought the untimely grave of Burns ; 

Sons of the Bard, my heart still mourns 
With sorrow true ; 

And more would grieve, but that it turns 
Trembling to you ! 


Through twilight shades of good and ill 
Ye now are panting up life’s hill, 
And more than common strength and skill 
Must ye display, 
If ye would give the better will 
Its lawful sway. 
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“ Burns,” writes Dorothy, “lies at a corner of the churchyard, 
and his second son, Francis, by him.” (This, of course, was before the 
erection of the existing mausoleum.) ‘There is no stone to mark 
the spot, but a hundred guineas have heen collected to be expended 
on some sort of monument. . . . The churchyard is full of grave- 
stones and expensive monuments in all sorts of fantastic shapes— 
obelisk- wise, pillar-wise, etc.” And that is still a painful feature of 
the place : 


“Time, which antiquates antiquities, and hath an art to make 
dust of all things, hath yet spared these minor (hideous) monuments.” 


Dorothy had a fine appreciation of the grim humour of the 
proud and ignorant parochial burgher. “There,” said their guide, 
a local tradesman, pointing to a pompous monument, “ ‘there 
lies such an one’ (I have forgotten his name), ‘a remarkably clever 
man ; he was an attorney, and hardly ever lost a cause he under- 
took. Burns made many a lampoon upon him, and there they rest, 
as you see.’ We looked at the grave (Burns’s, not the smart 
attorney’s) with melancholy and painful reflections.” 

They also visited the house where Burns last lived and died, 
and, afterwards, Ellisland. The former had “a mean appearance, and 
is in a bye-situation, whitewashed, dirty about the doors, as almost 
all Scotch houses are: but one redeeming feature, flowering plants 
in the windows.” It is creditable to the known good housewifery 
of Jean Armour that Dorothy, as noted for her homely tidiness as 
Mrs. Battle herself, found the inside of the place a little more 
pleasing. ‘“ Mrs. Burns,” writes Dorothy, “‘ was gone to spend some 
time by the sea-shore with her children. We spoke to the servant- 
maid at the door, who invited us forward, and we sat down in the 
parlour. The walls were coloured with a blue wash; on one side 
of the fire was a mahogany desk, opposite to the window a clock, 
and over the desk a print from ‘The Cottar’s Saturday Night,’ 
which Burns mentions in one of his letters having received as a 
present.” 

This passage probably refers to the picture by Allan, alluded to 
by Thomson, in his letter to Burns, dated Edinburgh, May 1795, 
in which he says: “ The figure (of a boy) intended for your portrait, 
I think strikingly like you, as far as I can remember your phiz.” In 
acknowledging the picture, Burns wrote to Thomson, “ My phiz is 
sae kenspeckie” (recognisable) “‘ that the very joiner’s apprentice whom 
Mrs. Burns employed to break up the parcel . . . knew it at once.” 

Dorothy proceeds : “ The house was cleanly and neat in the inside, 
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the stairs of stone, scoured white, the kitchen on the right side of the 
passage, the parlour on the left. In the room above the parlour the 
poet died, and his son after him in the same room. The servant 
told us she had lived five years with Mrs. Burns.” 


A REMARKABLE VILLAGE LIBRARY. 


Proceeding north into Lanarkshire, they made a halt at the village 
of Wanlockhead, about eight miles from Sanquhar, high upon the 
wind-swept moors, almost as isolated from gregarious human com- 
munion to-day as it was a hundred years ago. It was then, as now, 
almost exclusively occupied by lead-miners and their families, a 
scene of strenuous daily labour, and, as Dorothy reveals in her 
journals, of even elevated intellectual and moral tastes and aspira- 
tions. The passages relating to Wanlockhead and its humble miners. 
are well worth reproducing in these days of plethoric public libraries. 
of febrile or nauseous fiction gormandising. Under date August 19 
Dorothy writes : 


“We passed a decent-looking inn, the ‘Hopetoun Arms,’ but the 
house of Mrs. Otto, a widow, had been recommended to us with. 
high encomiums. We did not then understand Scotch inns, and 
were not quite satisfied at first with our accommodation, but all things 
were smoothed over by degrees ; we had a fire lighted in our dirty 
parlour ; tea came after a reasonable waiting; and the fire, with the 
gentle aid of twilight, burnished up the room into cheerful comfort. 
Coleridge was weary ; but William and I walked out after tea. We 
talked with one of the miners, who informed us that the building 
which we had supposed to be a school was a library belonging to 
the village. He said that they had got a book into it a few weeks 
ago, which had cost thirty pounds, and that they had all sorts of 
books. ‘What! have you Shakespeare?’ ‘Yes, we have that,’ 
and we found, on further inquiry, that they had a large library, of 
long standing, that Lord Hopetoun had subscribed liberally to it, and 
that gentlemen who came with him were in the habit of making 
larger or smaller donations. Each man who had the benefit of it 
paid a small sum monthly—I think about fourpence. The man we 
talked with spoke much of the comfort and quiet in which they 
lived, one among another ; he made use of a noticeable expression, 
saying, that they were ‘very peaceable people, considering they 
lived so much underground’; wages were about thirty pounds a 
year ; they had land for potatoes, warm houses, plenty of coals, and. 
only six hours’ work each day, so that they had leisure for reading if 
they chose. He said the place was healthy, that the inhabitants 
lived to a great age ; and indeed we saw no appearance of ill-health 
in their countenances ; but it is not common for people working in 
lead mines to be healthy, and I have since heard that it is not a 
healthy place. However this may be, they are unwilling to allow it, 
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for the landlady the next morning, when I said to her ‘You have a 
cold climate,’ replied ‘ Ay, but it is varra halesome.’ We inquired 
of the man respecting the large mansion ; he told us that it was built, 
as we might see, in the form of an ‘H,’ and belonged to the Hope- 
touns, and they took their title from thence, and that part of it was 
used as a chapel. We went close to itand were a good deal amused 
with the building itself, standing forth in bold contradiction of the 
story, which I daresay every man of Leadhills tells, and every man 
believes, that it is in the shape of an ‘H’; it is but half an H, and 
one must be very accommodating to allow even so much, for the 
legs are far too short.” 


* A book that cost thirty pounds!” and that, too, in a mining 
village with a total population of about 500 all told, in one of the 
most elevated and lonely parts of the south of Scotland a hundred 
years ago! What could that book have been? In all probability 
the third edition of the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” published 
(18 vols.) in 1797. Wanlockhead is not devoid of other literary 
associations. The father of Allan Ramsay was for many years 
foreman of the Hopetoun Mining Works, though he himself was not 
born there, but in the village of Crawford, in the neighbouring 
county of Lanark. In one of the songs of his “ Gentle Shepherd” 
he makes reference to the place: 


The lass 0’ Patie’s Mill, 
Sae bonie, blithe, and gay, 


O, had I a’ the wealth 
Hopetoun’s big mountains fill, 


I'd promise, and fulfil, &c. 


Burns, on his gauging rounds, must have been well acquainted 
with Wanlockhead, but in his works only one reference is found to 
it (Impromptu, “ With Pegasus upon a day,” &c.), strange to say ; 
for, while Burns at Ellisland strenuously laboured to promote a 
village library in its neighbourhood, and even made great sacrifices 
in doing so, no allusion is made to this library, which must have 
been a flourishing one long before he became an exciseman. 


Cora Linn: A COLERIDGE INCIDENT. 


Madame de Staél declared that Coleridge “could talk, but only 
by monologue,” and De Quincey, who knew him much better, said 
that he “could of talk unless he were uninterrupted,” and there is 
the story of Coleridge so fascinating an innkeeper with his eloquence 
that he refused any payment for the poet’s lodging and entertain- 
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ment. Coleridge appears in a pleasant light on the party’s visit to 
Cora Linn (Falls of Clyde, near Lanark). He (Coleridge), writes 
Dorothy, “who is always good-natured enough to enter into con- 
versation with anybody whom he meets on the way, began a talk 
with a gentleman, who observed that it” (Cora Linn) “was ‘a 
majestic waterfall.’ Coleridge was delighted with the accuracy of the 
epithet, particularly as he had been settling in his own mind the 
precise meaning of the words grand, majestic, sublime, &c., and had 
discussed the subject with William at some length the day before. 
‘Yes,’ said Coleridge, ‘it is a majestic waterfall.’ ‘Sublime and 
beautiful,’ replied his friend. Poor Coleridge could make no answer, 
and, not very desirous to continue the conversation, came to us and 
related the story, laughing heartily”; and that is probably the first 
and last time ever S. T. C. had the words “taken out of his own 
mouth ” in a talking bout, and that, too, by an unknown “ unspeak 
able Scot !” 


THE DRINK PROBLEM: A LEVIATHAN TOPER. 


Dr. Johnson is credited with the statement that in his youth “all 
the respectable people in Lichfield got drunk every night,” and 
Boswell, who was a famous toper, got one of the “ butt-end-of-his- 
gun” knock-down blows for raising the drink question. “ You 
know, sir,” he said to the eminent lexicographer, “ drinking drives 
away care, and makes us forget whatever is disagreeable. Would 
not you allow a man to drink for that reason?” Johnson: “Yes, 
sir, if he sat next you /” A hundred years ago Scotsmen drank a 
“ pro-di-gi-ous ” amount of whisky; and Hall, in his “Travels in 
Scotland” (of. cit.), declares that “children often, the day they are 
born, begin to be initiated in drinking this baleful liquor,” and also 
that he found in the Highlands this common prayer, “God keep 
us from that disorder that whisky will not cure!” On the journey 
from Lanark to Hamilton, Dorothy got into conversation (she was 
dearly fond of a bit of harmless gossip) with a man who was walking 
at the rate of five miles an hour, and he told her that he had “ lately 
walked from Lanark to Edinburgh (about 45 miles), done some 
errands, and returned to Lanark,” and he added that “he had a very 
old father who could walk at the rate of four miles an hour for 
twenty-four miles any day, and had never had an hour's illness in 
his life.” “Then,” said I, “he has not drunk much strong liquor?” 
“Yes,” was the emphatic reply, “enough to drown him !” 
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LANARK AND ITs INNs IN 1803. 


What the party experienced at Lanark (by the way, Dorothy 
always uses the old spelling, “ Lanerk ”), as far as inn accommodation 
was concerned, may be here quoted as fairly typical of what 
travellers in all parts of Scotland had to put up with a hundred 
years ago. 

“ When we came to the Black Bull we had no wish to enter the 
apartments ; for it seemed the abode of dirt and poverty, yet it was 
a large building. The town showed a sort of French face, and 
would have done much more, had it not been for the true British 
tinge of coal-smoke ; the doors and windows dirty, the shops dull, 
the women, too, seemed to be very dirty in their dress. The town itself 
is not ugly; the houses are of grey stone, the streets not very 
narrow, and the market-place decent. The New Inn is a handsome 
old stone building, formerly a gentleman’s house. We were con- 
ducted into a parlour, where people had been drinking ; the tables 
were unwiped, chairs in disorder, the floor dirty, and the smell of 
liquors was most offensive.” 


OweEn’s INDUSTRIAL UTOPIA. 


Dorothy sheds a little sidelight on Robert Owen’s industrial 
Utopia—a large cotton mill, established at New Lanark, and worked 
(or rather designed) on a semi-Socialistic basis, with the object of 
“teaching his workpeople the advantages of thrift, cleanliness, and 
good order,” and, at the same time, something more tangible and 
lasting, a system of infant education, the forerunner of that system 
of “half-timers” schooling in Scottish mills which, in its day, did 
much for the education of the children of the poorest classes of 
factory “hands.” In some respects this scheme was the maddest 
ever born of the brain of man, and only paralleled in these times by 
the disastrous failure of a Socialistic “ home colony” project in the 
beautiful Lake District. These two projects, however, differed in one 
important feature. Robert Owen paid for his Socialistic tune out of 
his own pocket ; the Westmorland fiasco was paid for (about £8000) 
by the gullible British public. “We passed through a great part of 
the town,” writes Dorothy, “then turned down a steep hill, and came 
in view of a long range of cotton mills” (Owen’s). . . “A party of 
boys, dressed all alike, in blue, very neat, were standing at the 
chaise-door ; we conjectured they were charity scholars, but found 
on inquiry that they were apprentices to the cotton factory. We 
were told that they were well instructed in reading and writing. 
We had seen a flock of girls, dressed in grey, coming out of the 
factory, probably apprentices also.” 
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BoTHWELL CASTLE A HUNDRED YEARS AGo. 


At the present day, the railway station for Bothwell Castle is 
called “ Tillietudlem,” the only instance on record of a place having 
been renamed from fiction (vide Scott’s “Old Mortality”), surely a 
matter of encouragement to contemporary Kail-yarders. Dorothy, in 
many parts of her journals, displays an appreciative and artistic sense 
of scenic beauty, and her descriptive gifts, without laborious affecta- 
tion, never tempt her into the “ Capability Brown ” afflatus of modern 
journalism. Those who are familiar with Bothwell Castle at the 
present day will read with interest how it appeared to our diarist a 
hundred years ago : 


“ The Castle stands nobly overlooking the Clyde. When we came 
up to it I was hurt to see that flower-borders had taken place of the 
natural overgrowings of the ruin, the scattered stones and wild plants. 
It is a large and grand pile of ted freestone, harmonising perfectly 
with the rocks of the river, from which, no doubt, it has been hewn. 
When I was a little accustomed to the unnaturalness of a modern 
garden, I could not help admiring the excessive beauty and luxuri- 
ance of some of the plants, particularly the purple-flowered clematis, 
and a broad-leaved creeping plant without flowers, which scrambled 
up the castle wall along with the ivy, and spread its vine-like 
branches so lavishly that it seemed to be in its natural situation, and 
one could not help thinking that, though not self-planted among the 
ruins of this country, it must somewhere have its natural abode in 
such places. If Bothwell Castle had not been close to the Douglas 
mansion we should have been disgusted with the possessor’s 
miserable conception of ‘adorning’ such a venerable ruin ; but it is 
so very near to the house that of necessity the pleasure- grounds 
must have extended beyond it, and perhaps the neatness of a shaven 
lawn and the complete desolation natural to a ruin might have made 
an unpleasing contrast, and besides, being within the precincts 
of the pleasure-grounds, and so very near to the modern mansion 
of a noble family, it has forfeited in some degree its independent 
majesty, and becomes a tributary to the mansion ; its solitude being 
interrupted, it has no longer the same command over the mind in 
sending it back into past times, or excluding the ordinary feelings 
which we bear about us in daily life. We had then only to regret 
that the castle and house were so near to each other ; and it was 
impossible of to regret it ; for the ruin presides in state over the 
river, far from city or town, as if it might have had a peculiar 
privilege to preserve its memorials of past ages and maintain its own 
character and independence for centuries to come.” 


A ScENE IN ARGYLESHIRE. 


Here may appropriately be introduced another specimen of 
Dorothy Wordsworth’s rare descriptive gifts, of a scene widely con- 
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trasted with that of Bothwell Castle. On September 2 William and 
Dorothy arrived in Appin, Argyleshire (Coleridge parted from them 
at Arrochar on August 29, and appears to have wandered by himself 
at his “own sweet will” over a good part of Perthshire), and the 
diary contains the following fine description of the scene viewed 
from the clachan of Portnacroish : 


“ A covering of clouds rested on the long range of the hills of 
Morven, mists floated very near to the water on their sides, and were 
slowly shifting about : yet the sky was clear, and the sea, from the 
reflection of the sky, of an ethereal or sapphire blue, which was 
intermingled in many places, and mostly by gentle gradations, and 
beds of bright dazzling sunshine; green islands lay on the calm 
water, islands far greener, for so it seemed, than the grass of other 
places ; and from their excessive beauty, their unearthly softness, 
and the great distance of many of them, they made us think of the 
islands of the blessed in the ‘ Vision of Mirza’ a resemblance more 
striking from the long tract of mist which rested on the top of the 
steeps of Morven. The view was endless, and though not so wide, 
had something of the intricacy of the islands and water of Loch 
Lomond as we saw them from Inch-ta-vannach ; and yet how 
different ! At Loch Lomond we could never forget that it was an 
inland lake of fresh water, nor here that it was the sea itself, though 
among multitudes of hills. Immediately below us, on an island a few 
yards from the shore, stood an old keep or fortress; the vale of 
Appin opened to the waterside, with cultivated fields and cottages. 
If there were trees near the shore they contributed little to the 
delightful effect of the scene ; it was the immeasurable water, the 
lofty mist-covered steeps of Morven, to the right the emerald islands 
without a bush or tree, the celestial colour and brightness of the 
calm sea, and the innumerable creeks and bays, the communion of 
land and water as far as the eye could travel.” 


It was in the neighbourhood of beautiful Loch Lomond (which, 
by the way, Dr. Johnson just thirty years previously visited, and 
found the islets disgusting, for “instead of soft lawns and shady 
thickets, nothing more than uncultivated ruggedness” !) the Words- 
worths encountered the girl, beautiful, graceful, of gentle manners 
and winning ways, who inspired the charming lyric : 


Sweet Highland Girl, a very shower 
Of beauty is thy earthly dower. 


They visited the grave of Rob Roy. “There were several tomb- 
stones, but the inscriptions were either worn-out or unintelligible to 
us, and the place choked up with nettles and brambles” ; but it was 
this spot that inspired the poem beginning : 
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A famous man is Robin Hood, 
The English ballad-singer’s joy, 
And Scotland boasts of one as good, 
She has her own Rob Roy. 


They visited Inveraray Castle, and Dorothy was charmed with the 
scenery, even with the “town” of that name, and, in these days of 
electric illumination of theatres, &c., she has an interesting comment 
on the view. “The town looked pretty when we drew near to it in 
connexion with its situation, different from any place I had ever seen, 
yet exceedingly like what I imagined to myself from representations 
of raree-shows, or pictures of foreign places—Venice, for example— 
painted on the scene of a play-house, which one is apt to fancy are 
as cleanly and gay as they look through the magnifying-glass of the 
raree-show or in the candle-light dazzle of a theatre.” At Callander 
they were presented with “a pamphlet descriptive of the neighbour- 
hood,” and that is the first mention of a “guide-book,” for such it 
appears to have been, to be found in English literature. It would 
be interesting to know if a copy of it survives. The interviews with 
Scott were deeply interesting, and the visit to Neidpath Castle, Peebles, 
and view of the deforestation wreck made by the notorious “Old Q.” 
(Duke of Queensberry) inspired the indignant sonnet beginning : 


Degenerate Douglas ! thou unworthy lord. 


quite as vigorous as the lines penned by Burns over the deforestation 
of the Drumlanrig woods : 


How shall I sing Drumlanrig’s Grace— 
Discarded remnant of a race 
Once great in martial story? 
His forebears’ virtues all contrasted— 
The very name of Douglas blasted— 
His that inverted glory ! 


The banks and braes around Drumlanrig have long since been re- 
afforested. Neidpath remains now a 


Mere tottering wreck, 
That shows what it has been. 


For the other innumerable delightful passages in Dorothy’s 
“Journal” of a hundred years ago, our readers must consult its 


pages. 
G. W. MURDOCH. 
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AN ELIZABETHAN PLAYHOUSE. 


EXTRACT FROM A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN'S 
LETTER TO HIS WIFE. 


HOU knowest, Sweetheart, that I am no roysterer, and count 

the days till we do meet, but as it may be many years be- 

fore I revisit London, I think well to acquaint myself with all the. 

sights thereof. Thus only can I admonish our Miles when he is 

of age to ruffle it at Court and in the City, and our Gracious Queen 

hath made the Playhouses of such account that I e’en visited one 
but yesterday at noon. 

I stood on the stairs opposite to Paul’s at a quarter before three, 
but feared to be late at the “Swan” as there was a mighty bandying 
of words between the watermen. A young Swashbuckler had 
disputed his fare with a waterman, the man’s fellows joined in, and 
the sport had like to have become serious. The gallant barely 
escaped a ducking, but faith, Moll, I was too eager to be off to be- 
moan myself, had he been nigh drowned. Human life is of poor 
account in this great city, and the heads on Traitor’s Gate lose their 
terror by custom, nay, even the Court ladies delicate as thyself will 
count them and point them to their fellows. Truly I rejoice that 
my wife is no Court lady. Despite my haste to be in time at the 
“Swan” I would fain have lingered upon the river with its masts and 
shipping, its gay wherries, and its fleet of pleasure boats, though it 
would have frighted thee to have seen how my waterman pushed and 
strove through the traffic, and bandied strange oaths with the master 
of a large wherry which had well nigh sunk us. I stepped ashore at 
“Paris Garden Stairs,” whence I could discern the wooden theatre 
where I was minded to spend the afternoon. It was gay with flags, 
and on it were boards with the name of the play in large red letters. 
’Twas a play of Master Shakespeare’s, and ’tis styled “‘ Hamlet.” I 
would that the play itself were as easy to understand as its name, 
which most men could spell. Nevertheless, for the due understand- 
ing of the rabble, there were men all round the theatre shouting the 
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name of the play, and how Hamlet was the “ Prince of Denmark,” 
which was well added, for the rabble dearly love a prince e’en upon 
the stage. Faith, Moll, thou needest not to fear for me through the 
follies of the play, for “ Hamlet” is a most sad and sober piece, 
and the moralities of thy good father’s time could not have been 
graver. 

I was fain to enter the “ Swan” that I might escape the noises 
that bewildered my country breeding. There were the criers of the 
play, of whom I told you, the hawkers, the shouts from the river, 
and the growling and lowing of the bears and the bulls who are 
baited hard by in Paris Gardens. I would as lief have seen the bull- 
baiting, but thou lov’st not to hear of such sport, though after all 
these dumb creatures be no Christians, so what would you have? I 
thought to find some quiet within the theatre, but ’twas well nigh 
worse than the street, what with the fellows with chairs to hire, or 
pipes, oranges and ale to sell, or the bill of the play, and the scuffling 
of the roysterers with their cards and dice. There were brave gallants 
in the best places on the stage where you may hire a stool for a 
shilling, but thou know’st, Sweetheart, that our neighbour Sir Anthony 
Hammond is now in town, and though thou canst not comprehend 
the enormous compass of this our London, I fear me that he also 
may seek this haunt of the players. Sir Anthony is a babbler, and 
we would not cause pain to your excellent father, who hath a touch 
0’ the Puritan heresy. Therefore took I what men do style a “ box” 
where all was in darkness but for the narrow aperture whence I 
surveyed the stage. "Twas a gruesome hole in itself, Moll, no better 
that the pound at home, wherein as justice I have bestowed many a 
sorry idler, nay, ’twas dustier, for I gathered my City bravery about 
me, and I could have writ thy name on the floor with my new 
rapier. "Tis a mercy that the “Swan” is not roofed like the new- 
fangled playhouse of “ Blackfriars,” so that the fresh air came through 
the narrow opening, and I soon forgot the dust of this poor cell as 
I sat me down on the stool which I had hired for sixpence, and 
looked out upon the stage. 

The floor was thickly strewn with green rushes, and maids with 
posies of flowers and mugs of ale, and baskets of fruit, moved among 
the people below, while the gallants, and even the City prentices, 
were in their bravest attire. There was a young spark just below me, 
who was at cards, and I fear me his partner was a gambling swash- 
buckler, for the lad’s face was falling, and I saw a rogue behind the 
lad who I dare swear was in league with the swashbuckler. ‘Thou 
know’st I cannot abide foul play, and I was about to descend to the 
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pit to take the poor lad’s part, when a grave and elderly citizen 
entered my box with a stool on which he seated himself close at my 
side, indeed there was but room for the two of us at the opening. I 
turned to him in haste with my tale, for he had a kindly face, but he 
answered in sorrow, “ Fair sir, thou art plainly from the country, or 
thou wouldst know that it boots little, or worse than little, tointerfere 
with the folks at the ‘Swan,’ and see, Sir, how many are turning 
towards those gamblers since I began speaking. They are well 
known, and there may be justice done by the people themselves. 
’Tis foolhardy of such men to venture to the ‘Swan.’” 

Then I turned my eyes upon the other sights of the place, and 
this elderly citizen kindly discoursed to me of its customs. Pleasant 
as he was, I had liefer he had not come in, for he told me over 
much. I knewnot that your excellent father had such reasons for 
his complaints against the playhouses, but I e’en tarried to sift the 
matter. This worthy citizen informed me how the green rushes 
concealed the greasy remains of feasts, bones, and decayed vegetables, 
which in truth I can believe, for the atmosphere was most unsavoury. 
He showed me likewise that there was no woman of repute present, 
only the humblest of the citizens’ wives, buxom matrons who elbowed 
their way through the crowd, and that both stage and pit were 
besprinkled with noisy revellers. The shouts in the galleries were 
deafening, and some of the men now took the long clay pipes where- 
of you have heard, and lit that wondrous tobacco plant brought 
home by Sir Walter Raleigh, wherewith they had filled them. A 
noisome smoke presently ascended, at which I did choke and cough, 
but my elderly citizen hath, it seems, travelled, and loved this curious 
weed. He speedily procured a pipe for himself, and as I would ever 
taste of fresh marvels 1 begged to accompany him with another, to 
which he gravely assented, but I think he was over hasty, for he should 
have known that this art of smoking is not easily acquired. Sweet- 
heart, I will not distress thee, suffice it that I would Sir Walter 
Raleigh had brought us a less questionable boon, and I was right 
glad when a call for silence bespoke the opening of the play. Gladly 
did I gaze from the window, for my box was yet more noisome in a 
rolling cloud of smoke. 

The finest gallants sat, as I have said, upon the stage, some with 
cards, and a few with notebooks. One man I did observe who 
eyed the actors as the play proceeded with an intentness which 
methought daunted them, while he wrote rapidly and sat mute amid 
the storm of applause, hisses, and chattering. 

“That,” quoth my revered citizen, “is a man to be feared by my 
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Lord Chamberlain’s servants, for he taketh down the new plays, and 
stealeth the copyright. But I doubt Master Shakespeare is too 
shrewd for the scriveners.” Ere the play opened a notice had been 
placed upon the stage, which was hung in black, and on it was writ 
in large letters, ‘‘ Elsinore, a platform before the Castle.” When the 
players had finished their first discourse, which ends what men do 
call the first “‘ scene,” a curtain was let down, and when it was raised 
again, another notice board was on the stage to let all men know 
that this was “ A Room of State in the same.” Thus, Moll, every 
man knoweth where the play is taking place, which is, methinks, 
well thought on. "Twas a wondrous play, and I would not have 
lived in those times, for truly ’twas a piece to tear a cat in, nothing 
but plots and murders, and every one poisoned or murdered in the last 
act. “Iwas a quaint sight truly to see all these dead men get up at the 
end of the piece, and kneel upon the stage to cry like loyal subjects 
“God save Queen Elizabeth,” and scarce a soul beside myself to 
cry “ Amen,” because all the people were fighting their way out to 
see the bull-baiting. I’m a sad rambler, for here I am at the end 
of the play when I should be telling thee of its beginning, but in 
truth Master Shakespeare’s fine speeches were mostly more than I 
could understand, and I stayed because there was so much to 
divert me in the theatre itself as well as on the stage. I would 
wager the commonalty understood nought of the play, but Master 
Shakespeare with Master Ben Jonson have set the fashion at Black- 
friars, and the people will have what’s i’ the fashion. Faith, the 
rabble gave me a headache, for there was one band of varlets who, 
as my reverend citizen informed me, had been hired to hiss, and there 
was another band which clapped these down, and the actors, poor 
knaves, looked grateful, though they had hard work to be heard 
*twixt friends and foes. I marvel that Master Shakespeare, who is 
of kin some say to the Ardens of Warwickshire, can even act himself 
before such a rabble, as he sometimes doth, and I marvel not that 
he gives some shrewd blows to the saucy varlets, only I would they 
understood his lessons better. Even I, who am no mean scholar, 
wearied much of Prince Hamlet. His kinsfolk esteem him mad, 
which seems natural enough in a player, but then one looks for some 
sport, as with the Court Fool. But this mad player Prince is for 
ever asking questions which no honest gentleman i’ this world can 
answer, let alone the commonalty, and ne’er a jest among them that 
I could mark. He was as sober as thy father’s pet preacher, nay 
more so, for the preacher but talks of skulls, but Hamlet can handle 
a skull as though ’twere a toy, and then fling it from him with such a 
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horror as would make the boldest shrink from death. He was too 
much of a preacher for the playhouse methinks, where men play with 
such pitiful toys as the dicing, drinking, and the imbibing of Sir 
Walter’s noxious weed. But Prince Hamlet is the fashion, Moll, 
only, mark me, ’tis a fashion which cannot last, and I shall not marvel 
if Master Shakespeare join the Conventicle, and rail at Playhouses, 
ere the year be out. 

There be no women players, or, as thou know’st, dear wife, I 
should not frequent a playhouse. And indeed, what woman actor 
could brave the jests and hisses of the theatre? The very thought 
were monstrous and impossible. There were but two men dressed 
as women-folk, but they were in brave attire, for one was a Queen, 
and the other the beautiful Ophelia. They played wondrous well, 
though methought they were monstrous awkward in their farthingales 
and petticoats, and I feared when they approached the edge of the 
stage. I marvelled not when Ophelia presently stumbled into a river 
and was drowned, so ’twas said, and though the clothes held the poor 
soul up a space, yet ’twas but a cruel kindness. 

That young ruffler, Ophelia’s brother, was just bidding his 
father farewell ere he made the Grand Tour as it is called now-a-days, 
when he had to stay his speech while the people secured and 
roughly handled that parlous knave who had cheated the lad of 
whom I have written. He had been caught picking pockets, and 
they hauled him on to the stage, and tied him to a pillar, 
Ophelia’s brother (I remember not his name) helping with a will. 
The old fellow, I mind me he was Polonius, was too lazy to bestir 
himself, and indeed he was but a windbag, and well out of the way 
when Prince Hamlet presently stabbed him. My gamester had been 
caught in the act of stealing a stout citizen’s purse, and when he 
found himself tied to a pillar, I'll warrant you he wished himself 
honest. After this some tried for quiet, as Ophelia now talks with 
her father, but many in the boxes flung their pipes at the pickpocket, 
andone old citizen in a box above the stage would fain have thrown the 
remains of his gallon of ale at him, but he only succeeded in 
sprinkling Polonius, who was not best pleased methinks. These 
players’ robes must be costly, and they cannot long retain their 
freshness. My own pipe, which I must e’en confess I was right glad 
to part with, broke over the head of a pert little varlet, no bigger 
than our Roger, who sat upon the stage, and seemed to be talking of 
the actors an’ he had been any old grey-beard. I think old Polonius 
was not sorry neither when the boy rubbed his curly poll, and looked 
angrily at the boxes. 
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“He be one of Master Ben Jonson’s boy players out for a 
holiday,” said my old citizen, “and no doubt he thinketh himself as 
good an actor as Master Burbage, the best player in London. They 
say William Shakespeare and the other actors are not best pleased 
with these masques of children, and I am much of their way of 
thinking.” There be no children in London now-a-days, Sweet- 
heart, what with these child-masques and the sports and shows of the 
City. Natheless the little varlet was to endure a shrewd set-down from 
Master Shakespeare, for some players who feigned that they were 
players (ask me not how or why, for ’tis too hard a question for a 
plain man who frequents not the theatre) had some sharp gibes ready 
for the “ little eyases,” as they called them who “ berattle the common 
stages” and grow belike to “common players.” You should have 
seen how the little lad flushed and pouted, and the pit and galleries 
laughed at him, for he had sat himself in the best part of the stage, 
and not a man but had marked his pert conceits, and his brave 
attire. Then up comes a stout orange woman, honest soul, and 
chucks him under the chin while she gives him the pick of her 
basket ; but my lord is affronted, and the rabble laugh louder than 
before, so he quits his fine post in a fit of the sulks, and stalks down 
the stage steps, and towards the outer door. But ’twas a very child, 
Moll, for I marked him later lurking under the gallery, and gazing 
still upon the marvels of the play. 

As I wrote before, ask me not the meaning of the play, but there 
was one pretty and ingenious scene which showed me the marvellous 
skill of this our age. There were two plays at once, or what my 
venerable citizen called a “a play within a play,” and while Prince 
Hamlet and the Court were assembled in brave attire on the stage, 
though sadly cramped, poor souls, by the writers and the gallants who 
were crowded round them, they all gazed upwards upon a fine 
balcony at the back of the stage, and under the box whence the old 
citizen, now fallen asleep, had discharged his mug of ale. This 
balcony, which was handsomely hung with black, was soon filled by 
the set of players who weve players—or I should say feigned to be 
players—Odds my life, Moll ! I know not how to express it, but be 
that as it may, there was one fine Court on the stage, and again a 
King and Queen on the balcony, and all in crowns and cloth of 
gold. Never could I have imagined the like, and I well believe 
what the old citizen told me, that I have seen the best play of 
the age. Even your worthy father would sure approve it, for the 
most ignorant of the rabble cannot envy the great, seeing the terrible 


slaughter at the end of the play. 
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And now, Moll, I would seem to have no more to tell thee when 
I have said that I left the theatre, and was rowed back to the stairs 
opposite Paul’s in company with the old citizen, who was he told me 
a merchant who had travelled much, and he took me to the “ Swan” 
Inn where the merchants chiefly resort, and where we supped to- 
gether. I would seem to have no more to tell, and yet, Sweetheart, 
I saw a wonderful thing, or rather a wonderful man, only I, who am 
but a poor penman, scarce know how to write down that which I 
shall never cease to remember. 

In the bill o’ the play ‘twas notified that there would be a 
** Ghost” among the players. That I then misliked, for methinks 
"tis too serious a subject for the playhouses, unless ’twere some Yule- 
tide mummery such as we can see i’ the country. I said as much to 
Master Humphrey, as my companion styled himself, but he looked 
earnestly upon me, and replied to my amazement, “ Faith, Sir, ’tis to 
see that very Ghost that I come to the ‘Swan’ theatre to-day, for 
the part is taken by William Shakespeare, in my humble opinion 
the greatest man of our age, though I know few be of my mind.” 

“ Then why doth not so great a man take the part of the Prince 
Hamlet himself,” quoth I. ‘Because methinks no part becomes 
him like that which he hath taken,” replied Master Humphrey. 
‘“‘ He who created the scatter-brained Hamlet, and honest Horatio, 
whom I love, is himself far above them, and like the Ghost he 
dwelleth in a world of his own which I cannot approach unto. ‘Tis 
because I have travelled in many lands, and known many men that 
I can say this. °Tis the vulgar, Sir, who are blinded, and measure 
not his marvellous genius.” 

I cannot give thee all his words, but never was man more 
earnest. Mayhap ’twas in part because of this his speech, that I 
shall always mind me of the Ghost, though I forget the rest of the 

lay. 
y When the “ majesty of buried Denmark,” as they call the Ghost 
of the great king, trod the stage, and stood looking as it were towards 
me and beyond me, a great fear seemed to sweep across me, but 
not as thou wouldst expect. Here was no unholy phantom, nor no 
mummer’s jest, but a pale and stately figure in ancient armour, and 
with its beaver up. "Tis easy to look awesome in the flickering 
light of the Yule log, but this man’s face and form stood out with 
true majesty in the sunshine, belittling all the other figures upon the 
stage, and a world removed from the shouting rabble. Master 
Shakespeare’s forehead is high and dome-like, his features are well 
enough, and he hath a pointed beard, carefully trimmed; but his 
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eyes, thou knowest my own keen sight, are such as will haunt me 
ever. They be neither large nor small, but well open, and of a light 
hazel, so light that I could scarce at first discern their colour, for the 
wonderful brightness that seemed to flash from them as he faced the 
noonday sunlight, gazing as it were into some world beyond us. 
’Twas a spirit yet cased in flesh, but a spirit which, gazing through 
those wondrous eyes, seemed as hopelessly above as though ’twere 
already in freedom. Maybe ’twas some witchcraft, but thou canst 
bear me out, Sweetheart, that I have an eye quick to judge the dis- 
positions of men, and I could trust this man, aye, and serve him, 
as our big dog at home looks to me with his honest brown eyes, and 
would follow wheresoever I lead him. The commonalty below saw 
nought of this, jesting only at the terror of the stage sentries ; and 
when the spectre replied not to their questions, a man in the pit 
below flung his clay pipe at the Ghost, crying, “‘ Nay, old churl, but 
thou shalt speak!” I saw the strong but shapely white hand which 
hung lightly at the Ghost’s side clench itself for one brief moment, 
and that a new and scornful gleam shone in those haunting eyes, but 
I question if any man but myself noted these brief signs, and pre- 
sently the player turned and left the stage with stately tread. The 
very hawkers cried shame, and the other actors looked at once angry 
and daunted, but such are the manners of the “ Swan,” and the play 
proceeded. The Ghost came again once, nay, twice, and while he 
was on the stage ’twas on him alone that I looked, for the man had 
cast a spell upon me, and that, Moll, is the truth on’t. Iam of 
Master Humphrey’s mind now, that the part of the Ghost was the best 
fitted for him, for though he be a man of business and right pleasant 
to talk with, he lives in a world apart, and looks on thence at the lives 
of other men. To him, as they say he wrote in a play of his youth, 
our world is in itself but as a stage. Nay, I must unsay that which I 
wrote erewhile i’ the jesting vein, forgetting that I can keep nought 
from thee, for our Shakespeare is not for the Conventicles. We 
need him here in this strange world of the theatre, and its clamours 
and its knaveries, to show how even there good may strive with 
evil. 

Thou wilt forgive this long letter, sweet wife, and I think I hear 
thee marvelling how this player can have thus bewitched me, and 
crying that, being so high and great, thou hast naught in common 
with him. Nay, Moll, but the visitations of God come to all alike, 
and when thou know’st that he has lost his only son, a little lad the 
age of our Roger, and must toil here in London far from wife and 
home, thou wilt know that ’tis our pity he needs and not our fear. 
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Master Humphrey meets him often down by the river among the 
shipping. Here he questions the rough sailor men, who tell him 
their wondrous adventures by sea and land, for he is ever courteous 
and gentle, a true gentleman, though many scorn him for a player. 
Sure none can wonder if he scorns the common rabble, being what 
they are, and he hath a biting wit for the purse-proud, and for the 
idle young fellows of the Court, but he hath no scorn for the honest 
poor, or for loyal housewives such as thou art. We shall meet at 
home o’ Monday, and I thank Heaven that I leave this motley crowd 
to greet a true wife, and a son who knoweth himself to be a child, 
and not a pert young City varlet. We must e’en study the plays of 
Master Shakespeare together, thou and I, and ’tis but three days to 
Monday. Till then, Sweetheart, farewell. 
MAUDE PROWER. 
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TABLE TALK. 


THE Doones or Exmoor. 


O much glamour has been cast over Oare and the Badgworthy 
valley by the Zorna Doone of Blackmore that the places have 
become to some extent objects of pilgrimage. Much interest has 
attended the discussion whether any outlaw tribe ever infested what 
is known as the Doone country, or whether the Doones themselves 
are a legendary growth of obscure tradition. I commend the theme, 
which remains unsettled, to the attention of Mr. Andrew Lang, 
to whom it may easily appeal, since the Doones are stated to 
have been a branch of the historic Earls of Moray, and so come 
within his ken. A couple of years ago was published an opuscule 
entitled 4 Short History of the Original Doones of Exmoor, ... by 
Ida M. Browne (Audrie Doon), who claims to be a direct descendant 
of Charles, presumably Carver Doone, the son of Sir Ensor Doone, 
This Sir Ensor is held to have been a twin brother of the second 
Earl of Moray and Lord of Doune, known as “the Bonnie Earl of 
Moray.” He is supposed, with various members of his family, to 
have settled in the Oare valley on his exile from Scotland in 1620, 
and his descendants are said to have been much hated and feared 
by the countryside until their return to Perthshire in 1699. Here 
we seem to have exactly the information we seek, and if such persons 
ever existed the matter is transferred from the pages of fiction to 
those of legend or even of history. 


WERE THERE EVER ANY DOONES? 


T this point Mr. Edwin John Rawle, the author of Anais 

of the Ancient Royal Forest of Exmoor, enters with The 
Doones of Exmoor,' the purport of which is to demonstrate that 
the story is mythical, that no twin brother of the second Earl of 
Moray ever existed, and that with his disappearance the whole story 
of Audrie Doon falls to the ground. A theory that found some 
favour is that the founder and begetter of the Doone family was a 
fugitive from the fight of Sedgmoor. No documents relating to the 
Doones seem to have been discovered by the local historians, and 
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this fact, though it is improbable that people such as the Doones 
are depicted would have troubled registers with particulars of birth 
or demise, casts presumptive doubt on their existence. That 
Blackmore did not invent the Doones is abundantly evident, since 
before the appearance of his book references to them had been 
printed. The result of a perusal of Mr. Rawle’s book is to leave 
the matter where it was. Mr. Rawle himself puts forward, not very 
boldly, a theory that the Doones might well be the Danes, who at 
one time ravaged Somersetshire and Devonshire. After this we 
might perhaps expect to find the Doones among the caitiff knights 
of Arthurian romance. Sir Ensor le Doune might conceivably 
figure in the Morte Darthur. 


CHARLES READE AS DRAMATIST AND NOVELIST. 


HERE seems to be some prospect of what our American 
cousins call “a boom” in the works of Charles Reade, and 
interest has been revived in that author’s strange, wayward, and attrac- 
tive personality. Of the more popular writers, excluding poets, of 
the middle of the last century Reade is the most attractive figure, 
and the position he holds in literature is in some respects unique. 
We know, for instance, no other English writer in any age equally 
renowned as a dramatist and a novelist. Fielding’s novels subsist, 
but his plays are all but forgotten. The same holds true, in an even 
greater extent, of Smollett ; and I myself, though as well versed as 
most in dramatic literature, could not without reference tell the 
name of either of his two dramas. In spite of the popularity of the 
Vicar of Wakefield and Rasse/as, neither Goldsmith nor Johnson is 
to be regarded as a novelist. Thackeray and Dickens both aspired 
to be dramatists, but neither succeeded in producing unaided an 
actable play. Wilkie Collins went nearer success, and of Bulwer’s 
half-dozen plays three retain possession of the stage. In France, 
of course, things are different, and Victor Hugo and the Dumas fére 
et fils, and I might add George Sand, are equally distinguished in 
both branches of fiction. Reade’s novels are, too, the most con- 
siderable portion of his literary baggage, and Zhe Cloister and 
the Hearth is the best romance of its epoch. It is permissible, 
however, to put Masks and Faces by the side of Zhe Cloister and 
the Hearth, and others of Reade’s plays are worthy of revival. I 
would even call for a volume or perhaps two of his dramas to rank 
with his works, and see no great obstacle to their appearance in the 
fact that the story is in some instances the same as that of one or 
other of the novels. 
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READE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL REVELATIONS. 


GENTLEMAN from the northern part of England, who has 

aspired on the strength of no overmastering equipment in 
erudition and judgment to become an arbiter and corrector of taste, 
has recently spoken patronisingly of Reade in a periodical of some 
importance. I amuse myself by thinking what Reade, if sublunary 
things trouble him in those Elysian fields where he wanders with 
Cervantes, Le Sage, Borrow, and Landor, will find to say concern- 
ing his latest critic, and whether his association with the immortals 
will have enriched his vituperative vocabulary. The most interest- 
ing revelation concerning Reade, the dramatist, is furnished, how- 
ever, in the “ Charles Reade as I knew him” of his former manager 
and associate, Mr. John Coleman.' Toa certain extent this claims to 
be Reade’s autobiography. It is not, however, wholly transcribed 
by Reade himself, portions being taken down by Mr. Coleman in 
the course of confidential conversations. In this respect the book 
resembles Boswell’s Zife of Johnson, though it seems at times less 
authoritative in consequence of the dramatic form adopted. It 
gives, however, a good account of Reade’s early life and struggles, 
though the use of the latter word is perhaps unjustified, since of what 
is ordinarily implied by it he had none. By the time of his arrival 
at man’s estate he had obtained a fellowship at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, which put him beyond the reach of want. Struggles enough 
there were, but they were with managers, actors, critics, and, in fact, 
almost everybody with whom he was thrown into contact ; but his 
course, had he been less ambitious, boisterous, and thunderous, 
might have been calm to placidity. 


“ READIANA.” 


EADE'’S character was well known to his contemporaries. So 

far was he from seeking to hide it, that he proclaimed his own 
idiosyncrasy, shouted it from the house-tops. Whenever—which 
was often—he found himself wronged, he rushed into print, and sent 
passionate and not always very temperate complaint to the news- 
papers. When he saw injustice to others, he was stirred to a 
generous and sometimes noble indignation, and his efforts to redress 
wrong were always high-spirited and quixotic, and sometimes success- 
ful. Those who wish to contemplate Reade in this the most 
attractive aspect of his personality have long had the opportunity 
of doing so in Readiana, a work published, as Reade says in the 
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preface to it, at the direct solicitation of Mr. Chatto. Herein the 
novelist truly strips himself for observation, and wears his “ heart 
upon his sleeve for daws to peck at.” To these unconsciously auto- 
biographical fragments Mr. Coleman adds little, but he supplies some 
pleasant glimpses of Reade’s school and college life and domestic 
environment, We see clearly Reade’s disgust with his academic 
surroundings. With characteristic vehemence and, let me add, 
indiscretion, he enters in his diary his dislike of his associates, “ the 
fossils of the senior common room, with their sludgy port, their 
syrupy madeira, their whist, their stale jokes and salacious stories, 
their sordid squabbles,” and vouches his preference for the life of 
men and women over “the living death, the petrifaction, and the 
putrefaction of the cloister.” 


READE’s DomESTIC SURROUNDINGS. 


EADE never married, and seems to have kept his fellowship till 

his death. The domestic arrangements with Mr. and Mrs. 
Seymour, by which Reade, Augustus Braham (a son of the famous 
tenor), and Captain Curling shared with them a house in Jermyn 
Street, wer. curiously and pleasantly unconventional. I1t reminds 
me of a pr-vious arrangement by which David Garrick, before his 
marriage, Macklin, and Peg Woffington kept house for a while 
together. After the departure of Braham, and the death of 
Seymour and Curling, Reade continued to reside in the same 
house with Mrs. Seymour, en tout honneur it is declared by the lady, 
who made a vain attempt to conciliate Mrs. Grundy and send away 
her agreeable but compromising fellow tenant. Reade’s indignation 
and protest at length overpowered her. How indocile Reade was 
in the case of anyone who would not accept his views or ventured 
to disapprove of his work is proved by an extract from a letter from 
him to Mrs. Seymour containing what Mr. Coleman justly calls the 
amazing statement in the case of a law suit: “In this case I had to 
dismiss Jessel (afterwards Master of the Rolls) for incapacity.” I 
have not space to quote Reade’s comments on persons and things. 
I will, however, recommend my readers to peruse a book that has 
no dull page, and gives in the main a pleasing and trustworthy 
account of its hero—and then, if they have time to set to and re-read 
his novels—exferto crede—the task will not be difficult. I say 
re-read, for I will not suppose that there is any of the public to 
which I appeal wholly unfamiliar with Zhe Cloister and the Hearth, 


Griffith Gaunt, or Foul Play. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 








